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ABSTRACT 

The focus of this work is the introduction and 
description of a quasi-new concept called socip-coqununicatipn. In 
chapter 1 the term "socio comirjunicatipn" is defined as "human 
inter action, among and between different classes of people, by means 
of verbal and nonverbal expression in day-to-day social situations. 
In chapter 2 social communication from preiiistoric times to the 
present is siimmarized* .Technology and specialization are discussed in 
light of the concept of socio-communication. . A causal ci)ain is 
proposed, linking these concepts* The contemporary culture map is 
split into eight kinds of metn, based on posited characteristics and 
values • -Chapter 3 describes the socio-communication among and betiyeen 
the kinds of man, based on inferences from related literature and 
informal conversations with respected professors in the field of 
communicology. The final chapter suggests several possible solutiqns 
to gaps in contemporary socio-comojunication* (EE) 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION 

Nature's ize for man is that. ability which 
allox7s other men to icnow what he thinks and feels* 
His magnificent intelligence imparts this skill; for 
it is probably closa to the truth to say that the 
most obvious manifestation of man's superior brain 
±8 his faculty to communicate with other men» And 
It is precisely because he possesses this faculty 
that man resides on a higher plane of existence than 
any other organism. 

The gift is man*s, and whi?t he does with it, of 
course, is ultimately dependent upon this intelli-^encj 
If man has the ability to commanicate ^ then he also 
has the ability not to coniraunioate • Tliese abilities 
can save him or destroy him. He can d2cid?^ to pursue 
the path of nerjotiation, or he can decide to push the 
red button, signaling a life-ending holocaust. This 
last dacision constitutes an act of comaiunication too. 

This is all to say that if this power of 
communication can affect man*s destiny in such 
prodigious ways, then it is relevant to his every 



bold stroke, his every insignificant gostiire* Thus, 
it appears that communication is an ••onmire levant" 
concept I touching all parts of th3 human enterpris2# 

Omnirelevance would seem to suggest bir^ess and 
iiiq>ortance • Communication's apparent pervasiveness 
as a field of study implies the existence of smaller , 
more specialized sub-fields of different kinds of 
communication I some more relevant to the human 
experience than others ♦ There is th2 study of 
mechanized mass communication-->radio and television; 
the 8t\3dy of political communication; the field of 
consumer communication— -advert isin:!5, to name a fex/# 
This thesis, hov^ever, is concernad with that genus 
of communication v;hich seems the most human, a 
concept which will be referred hereafter as 
••socio-communication*" 
Definition of terms 

One should be certain some other witer had not 
previously sioiified the same idea by another name* 
Since that may not be the case here, the term socio- 
communication is really a hybrid— half -new, half -old. 

By "socio," the new part, is meant "occurring in 
social situations," or more specifically^ "relatinjj 
to particular classes or kinds of people in day-to-day 
situations." 

"Comunication" is the old part# Lundberg expounds 



on coininunication in this ":ay: 

We shall usa the wo-rd conmtunication, then, 
to de Climate interaction by means of siftns 
and symbols • The symbols may be Gestural, 
pictorial, plastic, verbal, or any other 
♦ which operate as stimuli to behavior which 
would not be evoked by the symbol itself 
in the absence of special conditionings of 
the person who responds* Commimication is, 
therefore, a sub-category under interaction, 
namely, the form of interaction v;hich takes 
place through symbols*^ 

Or more concisely posited by V7oav3r, "The word 

communication ^'ill be used here in a very broad 

sense to include all of the procedtires by which one 

mind may affect another.* 

A combination of the two ideas mif^ht then yield 
as a definition for socio-conmunication: "Human 
interaction, within and bettreen different classes 
of people, by maans of si^s and synbols, in day-to- 
day, informal social situations." 

Foiir oth^r tarms must be contended with as well 
in the thesis. One of these is "htaman-ness." By this 
concept is neant tiiose attributes which mark man 
human—his emotions, intelli^|ence, foibles. Perhaps 
one can thinlc of this idi^a as anathema to what sometimes 
appears as the dehumanising influence of the rush of 
technolo{Ty and mechani:?ation# 



^George Lundberrt, Foundations of Fociolo^y (New 
York: The lacmillan Company, 1939) , p. 253. 
5 

Claude S. Shannon and Warren VJeaver, The 
Mathem atical yheory of CoPi:\unication (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, m9) , p. 95. 



Finally, the terms into lie ctixaL man," "social 
man," and "functional man" becc.ae relevant later in 
the work# The intellectual man is conccicus of his 
superior mentality and utilizes this mentality to 
achieve his ends* The social man chiefly values 
interaction with other men, while the functional man 
principally values usefulness to the society • 
Hopefully, images of these men ^dLll become more 
defined in the next chapter • 
Genesis of the study 

Because coipmunication is too often bad instead of 
good, feeble instead of effective, ifnuored instead of 
heeded, mis-understood instead of comprehended, it may 
be more nearly the case to consider communication an 
.obvious symptom of man's superior mentality, rather 
than a manifestation of his intelligence. In addition 
to those already listed, an infinite number of other 
dipoles could conceivably be applied to describe the 
different kinds of human coirmunication* Types of 
hisman communication are as diverse as the hi2man beings 
vho are doin;? the coromunicatinn:* Thus, it is clear 
tliat communication is doin^ its part to contribute to 
thc\ magnificeat complexity of life« 

One of the ways in which man imposes order on 
what appears to be an increasin<;*ly disorderly and all 
too-complex world is to label these diverse kinds of 



men, aiul then to categorize them according; to some 
personal set of criteria. In a stitdy of political 
communication, for example, one may label prominent 
senators as »»conservative" or ''liberal," accordincr 
to their position on the Vietnam \'ar. And this 
search to unearth orderliness out of a rubble of 
chaos represents one of the rroals of this work—- 
catefTorisation of different kinds of contemporary 
nan into neat, little cubicles, and the attendant 
caterorization of the diffc rent types of socio- 
communication each employs. 

Numerous efforts already have, been undertaken 
to categorize man into his different types, based on 
given criteria. Despite human corriunication as an 
ciinirelevant concept touching everyone and everything, 
human communication, or in this case socio-comniunica- 
tion, never has been the focus of these efforts. 
Thus-* the need to deal v;ith an all- important concept 
in a meanin'^rful and novel way represents another 
Impetus for this study. 

Finally, there appears to bo a sin'-.ular paucity of 
litcVature relevant to this concept of socio- 
communication. Few writers seem concerned with it. 
Socio-comraunication, or what and how different classes 
of people cor-inunicate in informal situations, bcfis for 
attention. 



But perhaps the most si.7;nificant stimulant .nor 
this effort is the v;riter»s need to be creative*. For 
in any very personal, intellectual endeavor, the 
sense of creativity looms lar^^e. In this case, the 
product of this endeavor, while not completely novel, 
is at least "half -new." 
Statement of the problem 

As such, all creative endeavors entail a 
multitude of problems. The central problem is 
represented by the basic desi^i of the T-crk: to 3tep 
back and objectively take a macroscopic picture of 
human communication amonr^ and betveen different soclo- 
cultural {groups in the contemporary cultural topocrraphy. 
Comment on roll atcd literature 

This thesis represents the embodiment of many 
ideas, but three stand out from the rest; (1) cate::oriz- 
inrr contemporary man; (2) the socio-comnunication of 
contemporary man; and (3) the. problems inherent in 
the communication occurring within and bet^./een these 
categories, 

(1) Gate; 'orizin<5 man. For the purposes of this 
work, perhaps one must look outside the study of 
communication to uncover the m.ost relevant ideas 
propop'sd on this first concepts, Anderson and Sharpe, 
both I •ofescors of marketing-, have split the 
conteir >orary socio-cultural map five ways. In drawinr 



a picture of this map, they bcj"in in this way: 

The accelerating pace of change toda^/ is 
so rapid that most individml^ are unable 
to accormodatc to it... Society seems to 
have reacted to the "fire storm of chanr^e*' 
in different -rays. At least five inajor 
serrments of society can be identified , each 
with a different set of responses: the 
Traditionalists, /narchists. Liberated, 
P&formers, and the Counterculture, They 
represent si.otiificant social mcveirents, 

<2) Socio-cornnunication. While there have been 

extensive studies conducted concerning the social 

and beliavioral aspects of coirimunication, masn media 

and the electronic forms of communication seem to be 

in vciue at this time. However, the theisis will 

concern itself basically with those social and 

behavioral aspects just mentioned, alon-v T-ith- 

technology and specialization. In t\.i.s li^ht, 

Ruesch conip.ents : 

In technolc^ical civilisations,. .the older 
generation lives spatially and temporally 
apart frora tho. youn'-.er one ro that its 
influence is reduced; •. .the intellectuals 
usually are outside "the eswablisliiriont" and 
have difficulty to reach the countless 
thousands who -I'orlc inside la r{e-scale social 
or .r^anizat ion s , . .Unde r the sc c ir cu- s tanco s , 
learnin'- is fra-nented, the sjrrr.bols chancre, 
the interpretative schemes are not shared 
and correspondence of views is difficult to 
establish,^ 



^•7. Thomas Anderson, Jr. and Louis K, Sharpe , 
"The New Marketplace," Business Horir:ons , Au'nist, 
1971, p. 43. 

^Jurc-en Ruesch, "Technology and ?:ocial Corununicaticn," 
in T^e Thayer, ed., Comriunication y-.er-'^v and RosoaTh 
(Springfield, 111,: Charles Tho;>as, 1967), p. ^67, 
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(3) Communication problems within and betv;een 

the rroups* C.P* Snow could have easily been cited 

as being relevant to the two foref^oin?: concepts as 

well* In- Tbe T^^o Cultures , he separates the 

intellectual world into opposing camps: the scientists 

and the non-scientist s# \^hile this thesis addresses 

itself to other worlds as well, Snow's comnents on the 

effects of the apparent lack of coTnmun?.cation 

betv/e^n the tv7o factions seem aporopriate: 

Between the two a ?5ulf of mutual 
inc orspr e hens i on — s ome t ime s • ♦ • ho s t il ity 
and dislike , but most of all lack of 
understand5.n':. They have a curious 
distorted image of each other 

Obviously, other sources also relate to these 
three ideas, but perhaps not as directly. These 
writers v;ill be cited as the thesis unfolds. 
Orrranization of the thesis 

In scope , this ^-ork is both descriptive and 
prescriptive. Chapter II describes the past and 
present culture mix, and splits the present socio- 
cultural map into ei^cht cubicles of man. Cliapter III 
depicts socio-conT?unication T/ithin and bettreen the 
cubicles. Chapter IV prescribes possible solutions 
to problems inherent in th^t soci.o-comunication or 

^C.P. Snow, The T;-7o Cultures; Second 7x)ok 
(Cambridcre University Pi-ess, 1965), p. 
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lack of it. Chapter V ccncludes the thesis by 
surnmarisinr? V7hat has crone before and points out the 
limitations of tl^e study. 



1 
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CHAPTER II. 
SOCIO-COn-UNICATION AMD EIGHT CUniCL-S OF 
C0NTI31-?P0R/iRY MAN 
Man seems to have a curiously detached way of 
writing and thinlcinfj about himself, as if he v/ere 
somehow inhuman. To many people, for example, the 
field of communication, an essentially hvirfan-centered 
discipline,^ connotes the idea of mass-communication 
throU;?h the machines of communication — telephone, 

television, radio. The person is of secondary 

7 8 

importance in the process, Aranc^uren' and Cherry, 

both of whom -vrrtte. on human communication, invariably 
also turn to non-human communication in their respective 
works, iSven human communication theorists, in studyin-t 
the communication situation, resort to essentially non- 
human terras like "transmitter" and "receptor" to 
describe the process.^ 

^Darlene Pod'^'orski, Implications of :^Iu.manistic 
Psycholo^^y for -peech-Comr-unication , IS.A. Thesis, Chio 
State University, 1971, pp, 1-2. * * , < 

* 

7j^X., Aran-oiren, Rur an Communication (Nsw York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 19b7;. 

^Colin Cherry, On Human Communication (Cambrid:se: 
The KIT Press, 1966), 

^For example, see Theodore Cleven'^er, Audience 
Analysis (New York: Bobbs-J-errill Company, Inc., 1971). 

10 ' 



Another example of the detached uay man has of 
thin'ccin^T about himself is the now all-too-fartiiliar 
idea of "body counts Still another instance of this 
dehumanizin'^ of man by man is performed in the field 
of marlcetinrr, as mentionod previously* Kan is 
constantly beinrr sej^.ented and cordoned off from other 
men to facilitate the marketer's job* In these 
instances at least, x>rritin^ and thinking of people as 
human beinfrs seem anathema to man. 

Though such is not tjie jroal of this thesis, per- 
haps it contributes to the dehximanizinf: process^ For 
this chapter concerns itsalf principally with separratin-" 
contemporary American man into eight segments, based 
on particular value structures* To do this, it ^-ill 
be necessary to discuss past and present cultural 
landscapes, the rationale being: that in order to 
discuss contemporary man in a meaninr^jful way, it may 
be prudent to determine^ where he came from* The 
central perspective will be human comniunicat ion and 
ho;7 it has been affected by technolc-'ical influences* 
Kan and his co^'nunication~th^ early years 

Thou^^h the ori./ins of human cora~\unication and the 
development of languaore shall remain a mystery, Gordon 
perhaps tries to clarify this early time in man's 
history : 

llan speaks for a x^hile (ho-; many* ** thousands* 
of years, we are not sure) until some how, and 
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almost invariably, wherever he speaks he 
feels an urj^e to nreserve what he says in 
a manner less uncertain than the primitive 
method of verbal messages* Ke invents 
written lan^ua^te: one of t^'O tjmes* He 
eithei- fi.nds a pictorial equivalent for 
each of the sounds he makes •••or he 
develops pictogrars which* • .describe the 
object of his speech* 

The paintings of bulls on tho /.'alls of the caves 
at Mtamira, Spain, possibly can serve as a 
convenient place from which to bej^in* Perhaps this 
is what Gordon had in mind when he referred to 
picto^rams. The picto<Trams seem to su^^est the 
possibility that early man v-as not verbally inclined. 
Rather than use words to communicate, he probably relied 
heavily on gestural communication, as ^^ell as 
pictorial modes of co'-munication. 

Life was simple then and communication probably 

was too* Little or no social structure probably 

existed in this ancient pe-^iod of man^s cultural 

development to impose barriers on or inhibit nocio- 

communication in a significant vay. Perhaps It is best 

to conclude this ^'mystery'^ by turninjt to Berlo: 

Kan gradually created language in order 
to express? his meaninr^s to hit'^self and others, 
to rret other people to have the same meanings, 
and to make respon^^es that increased his 
ability to affect. H 



''^Georf^e Gordon, The Lan-ua^tes of Comr^unication ,, 
1969, p. 99-100. 

^ David Eerlo, The Proceso of Com^^njnication (Nt^w 
York: lolt, ninehart, and V/inston, 1960), p. 173. 
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Han and hj,s coTnTnunication — the "*iddle period 

By "middle period" is meant the years of the 
Renaissance and Industrial Revola*-ion. Both 
introduced diversity upon a v/crld that was theretofore 
relativc*ly simole* The Renaissance affected the arts 
inasmuch as new tvays of communicating' T^ere bein'^ 
refined— paintinc*-, sculpture, architecture • It is 
possibly at this time that ?no---*s "tx^o cultures" 
concept, not to become vo^ue for several centuries, 
was born. Probably the s^cds of this f^reat schism 
we^^e planted around the seventeenth century. Thus, 
at least two ""reat groups v;er<? becrinnin'^ to be formed 
in the social structure: the scientist and the non- 
. scient3.st. 

But the advent of the Industrial Revolution, 
particularly, caused society to become stratified. 
Nascent fragmentPtion of the social structure did 
much malurinj^ durinr^ this^: period. Three major social 

V 

classes were extant af this, time: the upper or rulinrr 
class, the middle clas^, and the lo-^or class. Not 
surprisinrcly , as Ruesch points out, interclas.? .>or ver- 
. tical communication ^«-as far les?; frequent than 
intraclass or horizontal corrmunication^.^^ Thus, 
diversity in social structure appeared to impose brrriers 

12j^x*f<en Ruesch, **Technolo^y and Social Communica- 
tion,^* in Lee Thayer, ed. , C o'^nun'^' cation Therry ^nd 
Research (^prin^^field. 111.': Charles C. Thomas, 1967), 
p. ^53. 
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on and inhibit socio-connunication^ 

Howewr, there also were othar changes affoctin'" 

communication. 

• ••revolutions in transportation and 
communication that preceded and 
accompanied the Industrial Revolution^** 
After 1789, transportation* • .was 
trr.nsf orrned bv the developraent of a new 
type of horse-drawn coach, which together 
with all-':eather roads dramatically 
reduced the tine it toolc to travel 
fron place to place •l^ 

Perhaps McLuhan*s concept of the ".Global village 

a place v;here the tools of mass media brinr: people 

closer tof^ether, had its roots in th^ tine of the 

Industrial Revo lut ion .^'^ In other XvX)rds, while 

diversity moved people further apart, improved 

transportation brourtht them jser tojtether^ Thus, 

socio- communication became mere difficult and easier 

at. the same time^ Perhaps this situation is somewhat 

analofcous to the antithetical concepts of KcLuhan's 

integrated world viev;, which allovs for easier huran 

corr^unication , and the fra^'mented world view, which 

make^ such cor.munication more difficulty 

Attendant upon-maa's technolo';rical and scientific 

Icnowled'^e broufjht on by the Industrial ?ve volution was, 

naturally, an infor-ar.tion explosion^ SincG there 

^-^ictor Ferlciss, Technclo'^'ical Kan (New York; 
Georf^jc Bra^iller, 1969), ^^7. 

.^J^ar shall KcLuhan, Underctrindin"' V^dia (New 
York: cGraw-Kill r>ook Company, 1965), v>. 

Ik 



was more to learn and know, cc^Tionalitics of topics in 
cotnp.unication probably ^'ere reduced, tV.us malcini 
effective and meaningful socio-co-nunication nore 
difficult. In this connection, Durkhcini discusses 
the collective conscience and hox^ division of labor 
x^ithin a society affects such comnonalitiGS,^^ 
Perhaps it v/as T-ith this diminution of conmonalities 
that Specialised languages baj;an to develop. 

The nassive sweep of technolo'^y and diversity :;as 
thus bernin durinr the period of thf^ late Renaissance 
and early Industrial Revolution. Life t?as becoming 
more -coirplicated and coraunication a ti-ying experience, 
especially in the case of interclass coTnittunication. 
'•In surr.mary, then, one can say that the older 
civilizations v;ere built upon face-tc-faco cotmunica- 
tion/^*^^ 

Kan and his comunication— 'the ore sent 

Inhere is man no:?? Ke appears to be existinft in a 
world he has largely created and may not v;ant. 
ISssentially, ^-hat is bein^ dealt with here is "...man's 
sense of estrangem.ent from the world he himself has nade 
or inherited. The task now is to detemine the 

^S^^xle Durkheim, The Division of T^bor in y'oci^ty 
(New York: The Free Press, 1S33) , pp. 70-111, 147-W. 

^^Euesch, "Technolo:"y and Jvocial Communication," p. ^55. 

^^S. Josephscn and W. Joseohson, j^'an Alone (New 
York: Dell Publishing Company, 1962), p. 10. 
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the nature of that v;orld* 

Its nature appears to be that of -ross diversity, 
borne out of the rush of the tie-' technological 
culture and its pro-cny, specialization,^^ This is 
the a^e of the machine, and if machines are the lords 
of the contemporary culture, then the omniscient 
machines, computers, are its serfs. As KcLuhan 
relates that ^utenber' »s printinr;; press was a 
primary catalyst to cultural chanrrc,^^ then the 
computer has helped to alter th^ contcrporary 
culture mix. And computers arc intimately bound 
up with comnunication too, as man spealcs to then in 
P 0 R T R A N and they respond in kind vith read- 
cuts, VThat they take away in jobs, thoy add by 
enriching the vocabulary. 20 Cybernetics, entropy, 
er.conomics, for example, represent* a curious re Id 
of the tiew quantun mentality with the old verbal one. 

Computers and other machines have allov/ed the 
businessman, engineer, and student to specialize. The 
businessman of t-^-enty years ago ^'as a kind of "mini- 
Renaissance man," performinrr more than cnc function, 

^**Alvin Tofflcr, F uture Shock (Mew YorV,: Random 
House, 1970), pp, 3Q3-T23T 

^^l-IcLuhan, Understanding T'edia . pn, 157-16if, 

•"For an interestin*^ account on the jobs machines 
eliminate, see Computers and vSooi'^tv, in "eorge 
Nikolaieff, ed,7TKew Yorlc: K,y, VJilron Company,- 1970) , 
pp, 140-148, . 
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Kow the conput'ir has released hir. from his several 
jobs at v;hich he performed veil and perr^itted hira 
to perform spectacularly at one. 

The cnrineerini: sciences are increasin" in 
nxanber and so, naturally, are en'^ineers. Dir^ciplines 
of study in education are increasing also, owin.'^ to 
the new information explosion. But t/h'^n the business- 
man, student, and enrcineer tire of special i25.n<: at 
their respective jobs, the computer, by world.n?: 
autonomously, releases them to 50 home to specialize 
in their favorite forms of recreation, ^'hich, of coxirse, 
are increasinT in number too. 

Four trends, created by tha rush of technolo'^r, 
appear to be making their presences felt in important 
ways iti the contemporary Awerican cultural topography 
and on the social consciousnoss: (1) a new trend tovard 
diversity; (2) a trend toward specialization; (3) a 
trend tc-'ard fragrentation; and (^0 a trend torard 
mechanization. The problon no" ir- to step back, look 
these trends in their collective oye, and try to discern 
hov hur.'an communication has benefitted (or sulffered) 
from their impact on society. V7hile the trends vill 
be dincussed separately, clearly they arc all intimately 
related. 

1. Diversity. As if it 'trere not enouTh for 
Aroericfe to be a m^ltin" pot, it is new true, more than 
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ever before, tbat she is a diverse meltiii'^ pot. 

Technolo'-^y has created more thin'js to do, more thinrrs 

to learn and know, more things to rcnenbsr* There 

* are more things to tallc about, and ^/ith the boor, of th^ 

population explosion, there are more people T;ith 

whom to talk. At this juncture, perhaps some thin:: of 

an inverse ratio relating the concepts of information 

• overload and effective socio -communication can be 

suggested: it appears that as the amount of inforra- 

tion tends to increase, the possibility that effective 

communication can occur tends to decrease • 

The concept of empathy becomes relevant here also 

with respect to the population explosion. 

For examj^le, many ccmrunicaticn situations 
are multi-p'^rsoned.* .In «^oup di'^cussion.. • 
• T;e have to take several pnonle into account 
at any ' iven titre. With the addition of each 
additional person to a communication sitxiation, 
we increase the role-takin^' comDle:aties« As 
jrroup si'^e increases, .-^mpatMc acc\iracy 
decreases. 

Thus, the two explosions of information and population 
appear to be injurious to thn health of meaningful 
socio-conmunication in the new diverse culture • 

2m Specialization. Specialisation aprjears to be 
one of the offspring of tochnolocy. In no infi>titutions 
^ has the t;ave of speci^ilissation hit more intenf^ely than 
in business and educational organizations, for it is 

^^Berlo, >The Proces-» of Corwn j cnti on > p* 13ii. 
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true that "The part icn pant in a n-dom social 

2? 

organization is a specialist." ' Division of labor 
is obvious, cspr^ cially in business, vhore each ^an 
performs his o\m special task in his own private , 
little cubbyhole* 

The "cubbyhole man" seems to be th^ innocent victin 
of specialization* Because ^^orkers are oft'^n separated 
from one another by their office cells, interaction 
betv;cen them probably is not considerable ;i Lack of 
social interaction, naturally, '^ives rise to lacL of 
socio-comiriunicaJion of any kind* In this respect 
at least, speciali':ation has curtailed meaninrful 
hiaman communication* 

But there appears to be another problem as-^cciated 
»?ith specialisation as it affects copi^unication* Be- 
cause workers are :tenerally separated accordin-^ to task, 
thoy naturally tend to develop their otm spccialir^ed 
and personaliL-ed x;ays of talking about ^-hat it is they 
'^o* Consequently, effective socio-corTiunication, 
at least on the job, appears seriously threatened 
by such specialised jar-jons^^ Chase comments: 

.every /norican belongs, to, one or more sub-cultures, 
dcpendr.n'^ upon his occupation, incore and antenadonts. 

'.uesch, "Technology and Social Co;>;nunication,*» 

o. 456. 
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A doctor *s patter: :s are different from those of a 

taxi-driver or a boiler maker. Presumably, ^ ays 

of socio-communicating are subsumed under the '^patterns* 

of which Chase speaks. 

3 ♦ Fragment at ion • 

As sp<*cialisation continues, as research 
extends into new fields and probes more 
deeply into old ones, as the economy con- 
tinues to create new technolof:ies and 
services, subcults ^:ill continue to 
multiply.. .Speciali^-ation means a movement 
away from samcness.^^ 

There seems to be a va^juely indescribable 

sentiment v/hich presently abounds in this country that 

life is complex and complicated, that "...society 

bombards the individual -?ith a swir7.in?T, seem.in,«:ly 

25 

pattcmless set of alternatives..." Perhaps one of 
the reasons for this over-cor»plex5±y is the prolifera- 
tion of the subcults of which Toffler soealcs. He 
indicates that one cf the othet* trends, specialisa- 
tion, is hurrely responsible for these bountiful 
alternatives of subcults. Diversity and specialir;a- 
tion contribute to splinter inT. contemporary man^s 
personality in numerous ways. One of these ways is the 
surfeit of value structures presently offered hir.. 
Indeed, modem '-an in America can literally choose into 

f^tuart C'.-aro, Tho Powoi; of Uords (Kaw York: 
Harcou' t. Brace, and Company, 1953), p. 83. 

^' Toffl^r, Future ^hock , pp. 2P7-288. 

^' Ibid. , p. 307. 
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which cubicle he would like to fit by placinrr value 
on partial lar ideas or ideals • 

Such value-centered subcults probably attain a 
derrree of homorenoity to permit then to drivel op 
their ovm localizer^ and specialized jaT-^ons^ 
Obviously, the rreater the number of these subcult 
"tongues," the more difficult becomes meaningful 
socio-cctnmunicaticn, both at t-ork and at play» Perhaps 
one can su^rgest that the more strongly held the valtaes, 
the more homogeneous the f-rroup, the more localized the 
lan'-'ua^e , thus makin": intracubicle communication 
easier and xntercubicle communication more difficulty 
A model based on su^'gested value choices x;ill be 
posited later in this chanter* 

4» y^cflianiz^tion* Despite ITclAihsn's san'-'uine 
concept of the ^nte-rrated ^^orld brought about in ":art 
by the electronic media, Ruesch, for one, points out 
some of the more detrinental effects th-^ r.ach5.ne a-re 
has had on human cornunication* Cormunication used to 
be face -to- face; now conmunxcatox-s may be far apart, 
thus reducin"' the hu'^an quality of tie act*^^ Machines 
such as the telephone have been responsible for thir 
new a' e of "far-away cbnmunication#" Dut posribly a 
more serious consequence the machine has had for 
COT run .cation is that "•••nessa es are separated from 

^ Ruesch, "Technolo 'y and Social Cormunication," 
pp* i^5 -458 • 



the persons fror whom.tliey emanate; therefore messa-'es 
can be manipulated and distort^d*"^^ 

It appears that t:>e c^tnin^- of the machine a'^e 
has affected socio-cornmunication in still a mere 
profound ^'ay* The machine pos»;ibly has :;*'cne a lonr 
way in creatin't a rift betT-7een the t^-o cultures by 
qualcin^ the very fcround on which these t^'O ^creat 
groups of intellectuals valk. At this point, the 
concept of cultural laj^ will be injected into the dis- 
cuscion, which O^buni says, "•••occurs when one of 
two parts of culture which are correlated chancres 
before or in rrreater der^ree than the other part does, 
thereby causinr^ less adjustment bet^^een the t^-o 
parts than existed previously^"28 The nrlture freaks 
of the ■ Renaissance primarily r?ere the embodiment of 
what today is the non- scientists In other - ords, the 
cultural ia.t of five hundred years arfo favored the 
arts and humanities over the science Now all that 
appears to have changed^ With the quid: arrival of the 
machine and technolorty, the scientist appears to have 
the upper hand^ And because the sciences have out- 
stripped the arts and hurnanities ^'ith respect to rate 
of chan'-e, the scbisn betw een those t':o '^reat intellectual 

^ Ibid^, T). k58. 

2 William 1?. C'burn, On Culture and Jocial Cranio 
(Chica o; University of C: iea 'o ..res.-:, 195^0 t p# 
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camps appears to be an ey^v^zridomn^' 'nilf , threaten- 

inrc tee very fibre the socio-comr .unication occur- 

rinrr T,.ithin the intellectual xTorld, and th^re e:cists 

a chasr^^ of mutual staspicion and di7t:nist because of this 

lack of cornmunicative interaction^ 

To conclude discussion of the trend to^-ard 

mechanisation and its effects on socio-coininunica- 

tion, it may be v/ell to note one interesting: 

perspective on the difference bet^;een the nature of 

man and the nature of machine : 

♦ ♦•T;hat car-not be loved by one ^;ho can Icve , 
and T?Iuit cannot love what can be loved, are 
less than huran, no matter ho- niuch they look 
and behave lilce men* !'achines fail on botli 
counts###They are, in short, not htiman, and 
thus cannot be said to have selves or minds, 
ri'-'hts or responsibilities #29 

>!an, then, is presented with a puzzle • For -rhile 

the teclmoloTy ir.parts an e?w'^icr T-ay to live his days, 

it irapin^-tes on his inalienabl- ri^ht to his riuman- 

ness* Ifass coptmunication brin-^s men closer to.-:ether, 

but ones within spoakin"' distance, they find meanin''~ 

ful coT^nunication an arduous venture , maybe not worth 

the effort • The machine rrloriously vorks for man, but 

just as cruelly ^-orks a'^ainst him at the sarie time, and 

ever3r^-7here nan cries a-^'ainst this dehuv.anisation# Th-* 

erodin'' of man's socic~ccr.nunicat5-on perhaps offers 

some justification for his cry^ 

29paul Wf>iss, "Lo^^e in a rachinc /-'e," in T:-e 
Human Dinl^^'tte , F^W^ T'atson and Tonta-ju (cdsTTT 
(Nex-r York: Tiir> F^^ec Presr:^ 1967)^ p» 69* 
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The eirosion of socio '"coprunicatioii'—^a causrJ. chain 

The four trends on the ccnter.porary culture nap, 
intimately bound up with each other, probably inhibit 
meaninrrful socio- corraunication^ A causal chain 
presented .-graphically below s'lcws hor effective socic- 
coramunication may be slowly dyin'^* A verbal 
exolanation follows the diarrrani. 



I Advent of technology j 



Related trends of diversit;^ 
specialization and 
mechanization 



[^^Compa-i'tment man"j 



ijroup formation and their lack 
of effective sccio^ccpmunication 



Cultural f ra- mentaticn 
alon^' valu^ lines 



Lack of meanj'.n^ ful socio-coir.munica* 
tion anon'^ individuals 



ij 



"The iZrosion of ^Tocio-Corimunication"- 
A Causal Chain 

^crives rise to^ 



Fi^re 1# 
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!• /-dvent' of technolory. The coTnlti'' of the* 
technolorical are and its profound effect on the 
contemporary cultural scene was discussed in the last 
few pa'^-es. 

2. Trends of diversity, specialisation, and 
mechanisation. These trends too were discusned in the 
forec:^oinrr pa^^res, as \^ve their pos.^ible effects on 
human cortimunication. 

3. "Compartment man.** The wash of increasing 
specialisation and diversity apoear to give rise to 

a boincr ^/ho v/ill be r'^ferred to as "compartment man*" 
Kan seems to be- "-cradually a.^sur^-'in^ the masqu3 of a 
compartrrent man, existin*^ within one of nrunerous 
social, political, and cultural niches or cubicles, 
in T-'hich he occupies his ovm small compartment* Perhaps 
one can liken the unit, i.e. the aforemontion^^d 
cubicle, to an impervious, strong-called buildin^, and 
the sub-unit, i.o. the aforementioned conpartrrimt , to 
a sound-proof booth within that buildinr. The 
implication for the concept of socio-communication is 
clear: there appears to be minimal socio-copmunication 
within and bet-^een cubicles (groups) and compartments 
(individuals). 

4# Oroup formation and their lack of effective 
socio-comnun'rcation# Once the compartment man perceives 
others to be residin-^ in compartment* sinilar to his 
ot^m, the compartment rr.r^n t.dli band together and be^'in 
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to form fairly homogeneous '-"roups* But cnce differ'^nces 
are perceived bet:veen the different froups, the malaise 
of non-communication appears to set in bet^-rean such 
groups. 

5m Cultural fra^jmentation alone; value lines* 
Then, because of individual differences and different 
value structures and value perceptions, this lack of 
communication bot:;een r-rcuDS appears to ^tive rise to 
the fra 'rentation of ftroups into various culture 
cubicles* (The process by which the fragmentation 
occurs will be proposed in the next section)* 

6* Lack of meanin-^ful socio-cornr^.unication anon'^ 
individuals* Finally, the crr.partment nan, nade 
possible by th? technclor*"ical culture, arises once more 
to cause breakdovms in comr.unication bet'-^een individuals*, 
Technolo::y makes the contemporary man specialize more 
than ever before; consequently personal jargons become 
similarly spocialiired, so that meanin^rful socio- 
comunication bet^-.-een individuals seem^ to become more 
difficult than in less specialized tirns. 
Ei^ht cubicles of contemporary man — a nodel 

Again, ideas are fir^t presented ^craphically, 
followed by a verbal presentation intending to show the 
result of the cultural fragmentation of ncdern man in 
*meric * 
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"A Proposed Model of Cultural. F^a'^nentrition 
o:7 Contemporary ?^an/* 




Specialization takinrr 
hold 



Adolescence 

Characteristic Values 
Acadenic world-intellir:enc 
Social v;orld- sociability 
Quantitative man (Ql)- 

pragmatic intellicrence 
Qualitative man (Q2)- 

academic intelli^:ence 
"Cuper-intelloctual" (Q3)- 

intellectual versatility 




31it?.st-ind-*penience 
**Cor.mon nan** -use f ulne s 

to society 
Participator- sc cial 
activr.sm [ 
Avant-^ardist- intel- 
lectual sociability 
"Swini^er'^-sociability 
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Van seems most like other nen T/hen he is very 
young* This similarity is probably basically bound 
up with educational and '^ocial values: for example, he 
tends to dislike school and the opposite sex. But 
somehow, either through the natural maturin"!: process 
or the marked manifestation of . individual differences, 
it seems that the youn^ person begins to go his ovm 
vay once adolescence is reached V7here these tvo values 
are concerned • Some look around and find out that 
they are somehow smarter than most others, and thus 
place value on high academic performance* After all, 
desoite the apparent f^radual disapnearance of tradition- 
al values in current society, intelligence (or the 
ability to learn), as a value to be nrized, stubbornly 
refuses to be bud?;ed from the traditional value sphere, 
and in fact •int^lli^rence and inventiveness., .are 
values that --ill probably be in the ascendant for 
many years ahead.''^^ Others discover they are better- 
lookin?5 or somehow: nore personable than most of t>^ir 
peers* Thus, they drift into what rnl^ht be called the 
social TTorld. The two iXreat categories of acadonic man 
and social man, at least on the adolescent level, often 
possess a peculiar mutual exclusivity, •'"enerally, though 

30Nicholas Rescher, ♦♦Vfhat Is Value Chan-e,'^ in 
Rescher and K. Baier (eds.) Values and the Future 
(New York: The Free Press, 1969^ , p. 8iK. 
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of course not always, man is either one or the cth:::?# 

With the collnr^e esq^erience, or at least the 

experiences encountered durin^ these years, the values 

of intellicfence and sociability lead most dovm 

obviously diver^^ent paths^ To a lar^re extent, the 

adolescent academic nan tends to remain in that culture 

world, V7hich nov be referred to as the "intellectual 

world" (to denote the idea of a more rigorous typci of 

mental activity) • The same probably is t-ue of the 

social man; he will tend to stay in his sphere ♦ But 

the sophistication of collesre life presents some net? 

alternatives • How the academic man must decide whether 

he V7ill specialize in the sciences or the arts, in the 

quantitative disciplines or in the qualitative dirci- 

plines^ Here, quantitative disciplD.nes refer to those 

subject areas whose orientation is essentially toward 

the number-thinlcer : 

Mathematics Computer Science 

Statistics ^Inftineerinr 
Business .^.d^inistration Physical Sciences 

The qualitative disciplines refer to those soheres of 

learning T^hose orientation is toward the verbal- 

thinker: 

ISn.^lish History 
Speech- communication The arts 
Philosophy Social Sciences 

It is sometimes convenient to clarify this point of 

separation if one notes th^ nature of tho intellectual 
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stance assuned by the quantitative' and qualitative ^ 
nan, respective ly« rachlup, in sizin^ up the 
differences bet-een the quantitative disciplines, 
which he calls the natural sciences, and the 
qualitative disciplines, which he calls the social 
sciences, says: "•••the s<^cial sciences have a 
requiren^ent of 'subjective interpretation of value- 
motivated actions* which does not exist in the 
natural sciences. 

A very small and elite cubicle holds the man who 
is equally comfortable with numbers and ^-ords* He 
v;ill be called the "super-intellectual." 

But the non-intellectual man nu.'^t find a home as 
well during these years. In the contem^-orary culture, 
perhaps one can note three kinds of social man* One 
of these has be^n here all the time and this cubicle 
has not chan-ed si'-'nificantly in composition for 
decades. He is the social "sxd.n:'er." i^nother cubicle 
in the social world contains the social partici.pator , 
i.e. the social and political activist. The third 
social cubicle holds the a>a nt-j^ardist , the "intellectual 
tjrpe" of social man. 

And finally, a place must be fru d for the functional 

^^Fritz I'achlup, "Are the .Social Sciences Really 
Inferior?," in T/ivitas, ed., Culture and Consciou s^ 
ness (New York: "eorge Draziller, 1967), op. 211-2L2". 
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man, the man x/ho, is characterized by the value of 
usefulnes-^ to society* There aopoar to bo t^^o kinds 
of man— the ^'cormon man/* ch-^racteriz^d jj-^nerally as 
the blue-collar worker, and the elitist, characterised 
generally by the ^-hito-collar worker, or professional 
man« 

Thus, it appears the "big picture" of cultural 
fraronentation of modern American society alonrr different 
value lines contains three different culture ^'orlds: 
the intellectual, functional, and social *-orlds. In 
addition, these v.'orlds contain ei^ht splinter 
cubicles: the quantitative, qualitative, and super- 
intellectual, belonctin^' to the intellectual ^^orld; the 
participator, avant-r^-ardist , and sw?.nr^er cubicles, 
contained in the social world; and the "ccmr^on man" 
and elitist, belon-ln-; to the functional uorld* 
Naturally, T:hile it is possible to posress some of 
these different values, Generally nan can be characterized 
as belon?:in<T primarily to one or another of these 
cubicles. 

Characterir^ation of the cubicles — the intellectual ^^orld 

1* The quantitative man* Quantitative man vjill 
be referred to as 'Qj^* for short. He can be 
characterised most readily by the ideas and disciplines 
he stucies* He is the physicist, matho'-iatician, computer 
scient: ^t, and eu'^ineer,, The more acadorically 
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sophisticated of busincscnen also seen to fit in 
here^ r.#e# the accountant, corporate read, etc. T. ey 
are all characterized by the value of praijmatic 
intelli'^ence, sur^-^estin^ that they are intellectually 
inclined in a T7ay that can potentially be useful to 
the society in ^^hich they live#' And they are all 
••number thinlcers," who are E\ore at hone with 
quantifiable concepts than verbal ones# Given a 
choice, they '^^ould rather deal ^^ith numberr^ than 
words* Since most men in the cubicle have been 
spavmed by the new technology, it is eacy to see ^'hy 
they appear to be held in fairly high esteem by the 
rest of society* The reason for this seems to be two- 
fold: (1) that technolorty appears to hold the upper 
hand in the game of culttaral lag, and (2) that th^iir 
contribution to society tends to be a vi:dble one— 
the roclcet to the Itoon, the computer, the latest 
brid^ie • 

2. The qualitative man* He x;ill be referred to 
as Q2^ A^ain, perhaps the easiest ^ay to draw a 
caricature of this intellectual cubicle is to note the 
nature of the ^7orlc O2 performs* He may ^-.Trite, be 
intimately involved with the social sciences in seme 
way, or teach* But is some ^-ay or ar.othsr, he seems 
almost always to be immersed in some type of creative 
activil go is cliaracterized by his placement of value 
upon ac idenic intellirence , connoting the idea of a 
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more creative nrntality and seen as perhaps bein^ less 
practical (useful to society) kind of mentality* 
is the verbal thinker, as distin-juisled fron the 
numerical one, Q^l* hxmanist vho sore- 

times inveirhs against the tcchnclorical rush* 
Perhaps he en'^ar.os in this vilification necause his 
contribution to contemporary society is not as 
noticeable as Qi^s^ This is bccaxxj?'^ he is often 
found within the vails of academe, and therefore nay 
represent somethinr of "the invisible man" to the rest 
of society # 

3# The super** intellectuals* He shall be knc^m, 
not surprisinc-ly, as Q^^ infintely tiny and 

marvelously elite cubicle houses those who place 
value principally upon a kind of intellectual 
versatility* In other ^•ords, they are equally at home 
with numerically and verbally oric -ad concepts and 
discipline r.# Eminent scholars like C#P# ?now belon^r 
here, i#c# the scientist and artist WAp-^ed' into cne# 
Q3 constitutes the true, modem-day Renaissance man, 
for trhicn Inr^raham valued striving; ^hen he said: 
"•♦•I frankly advocate a cause— the cause of broad 
intellectual intercsts***"^^ 

Character i'^at ion of the cubicle s—thn social t^orld 

km The social partic-\pator# He seer^s to corre- 



^^rark In'Traham, "The Onivorous I'ind,'* The 5%pecch 
Teacher, 11, (1962), p^ 193^ 
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spond rou'-'hly to .'xiderson and Sharpens einbodimetit 

of the Anarchist: 

The .'Anarchists are volatile, vocal, 
rebellious and sometimes revolutionary 
products of affluent middle /mGricans* 
Apparently 'rootless yet anchored to the 
symbols of change, cortemporary causes ^ 
find ready exponents sriacn-^' the Anarchists 

Here, they are characterized by their placement of 

value on social and political activism* They app'^'^r 

obviously anti- traditional in life style, and though 

small in number, the particr.pators are highly visible 

(or audible) to the rest of the sccio-cultural 

structure . 

5. The social swinger • He has been present for 

a lon,^ time, as was. mentioned previously, and corresponds 
rou;;!:hly to early, adolescent man* Both value 
sociability. One mirht consider him the '•ni:.cht man'* 
for that is when he is most visible. 

6. The avant-f:ardist. This particular cubicle 

is characterised by the value of intellectual sociability, 

connoting the idea that the avant-.-rardists approach 

sociability V7ith a hircher 'intellectual sense • than 

does the swin-er. They are the beautiful people, 

liable to b^ nembers of the jet set. This then is 

"...a small but affluent, cosnopolitan, and highly 

visible ^5roup.. .who., .have become arbiters of what is 
•in«"3' 

3' \nderson and Sharpe , ^•The New Karlcetplacc p. 48. 
Ibid*, p. k9. 
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Character ir^ation of the cubicles — the functional ::orld 



?• The common man# This culture cubicle is 
represented by the iitia'-e of the blue-collar T;orker, 
who plac^;S value on usefulness to society. ^•They 
fill the intermediate and lower occupational and 
socioeconomic strata, and the bars, bovlinr? alleys, 
and stadiums on we^k-ends*"^ Perhaps this is too 
crudo a picture , ho^rever this cubicle appears to be 
the lar^;est of the eirrht in terms of quantity* Both 
Qj^ and the conmon man are seen as useful to society, 
only Qj^ desi^s the bridr^e, and the cormon man builds 
it. 

8« The elitist. This cubicle appears to be 
represent^^d ny tho -hite-collar workrr and professional 
mnn or \;oman. I^e places value on independence, 
cl'defly on the job» This Is a relatively hetero- 
fjcn^ous cubicle whose nenbers constitute the upper- 
reaches of the sccio-econo-.ic strata. 

The /jnerican malo who V7ears a button-dom 

collar. ••Drcbably also ^rears win^^-tip shoes 

and carries an attache case. If we look 

closely^ chances are we shall find a facial 

expression and brisk manner intnnd^d to 

aoproximate these of the stereotypical 
executive #36 



Man, then, lias ccme a lon^^ -^ay— from the caves in 
3f Toffler, Future Shock , p* 307* 
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Spain to neat, little cubicles^ In the process, 
perhaps he has become Gomewhat dehuranised by the 
delude of technological achievement • And it seems 
stran'^cly ironic that, while this chapter may have 
made an insirmificant or even small contribution to that 
process, the next discusses one of man^s activities 
which marks his hur.an-ness— socio-ccmmunication^ 
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CHAPTER IIX. 

iis parts* IS ^'-f "^a^izations. This axion 
applied to socx=l,o.janx^a_^^ ^^^ff ^^^^ 
assurtes that ^^^^^il^-^ative cnssnble. 
and added as a quantxtatxve or<ranxja- 

?|^Sated and ■naintaxi.ed. ■ 

say that the hr.a^n, do^ and the putting 

• ^ -.-hp social structure xs net 
together a'axn of tne socxa- 

,«,.r!<? -hne one can, xn 

coraautat;-ve. Iti ora.j- 

T^^^ak do-'n society into xts 

► ^=^t- or cubicles Cm thi» case;, 
component part. 

,.,^n then added bacU together . do not yxe 

Uind of 3i.saw puzzle .-dthcut solution. 

..hile one has the parts or cubxcles at hxs 

.a., as -ell take advanta a of the sxtua- 
disposal, one naj' as .cii. . 

(1) what roes on xn each 
tion by tryinr; to e:«ap.xne. CD wna 
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cubicle amon^ its members, and (2) what relationships 
can be discernc^d betr/een th^ various cubicles* If one 
happens to be interested in sccio-coT"munication, then 
one examines how and ^^hat people are say in- to one 
another amon^ or within each cubicle and betx^ecn the 
cubicles* 

It is clear, then, that what x;ill be dealt with 
here is both style and content* They will be discussed 
separately, thou^?h it is probably accurate to say that 
"•••style is*. .related intimately to content or what 
is communicated*.. Vary style and you ^dll vary content 
sli'^htly or .o:reatly, inconsequentially or seriously. "^^ 

Finally, the stance one must assume in this 
small venture is of he who can ob.?t»?rve others in a 
detached way while they are involved in one of lifers 
intimacies: the act of sccio-communi.cation. Perhaps 
it would be wise at this juncture to Iceop in mind that 
socio-comnunication appears to be a listenor-contered 
concept, rather than a speal<:er-centered concept. To 
Filler, for instance, a mand is spealcer -oriented; a 
tact, which is a corment about the world, is listener- 

oriented. Thus, it would appear that the concept of 

• 39 

socio-communication is analogous to J'^iller^s tact* 

^ ftordon. The T^n^uagos of Comunication , p. 194. 

^ "■^-eortxe T^iller, language and Ccmrunicgtion (New 
York: ! crJraw-IIill Book Company, 1951), p. 166. 
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Socio-copmunication within the cubiclos — the 
intellectual :;oFld 

!• Quantitative man (Q]^)# Once, when discoursinc: 
on the subject of e»5eriirentation, a di-^tinguished 
marketinrj profes.-^or, knovm to brin^r a distinct 
quantitative orientation to his work, remark*^ d that 
he would j^et 'nervous^ ^-rhonever he would see too many 
V70rds in the body of an experiment T'?hile 
may or may not be the nost nervous of the cubicles, 
he perhaps is one of tho least verbal • 

Albert riinstein, a quantitative ^-enius , \ias 
evidently not a •word thinker • as a ycunct man* 
Rather laconic, he n^ost likely thou'^ht in concepts, 
an ability which was to permit hin to conceive of his 
relativity theory. 

These ti/o examples may help to shed som.e li^^ht 
on how quantitative man communicates in his cvm 
cubicle. If Q-^ is relatively non-verbal, then 
possibly he is a relatively weak cotrmunicator within 
his own rroup. However, another alternative, expresred 
by an eminent comnunicolcist , suggests that he may be 
an extremely effective comrrunicator --ithin his o'-ra 
•croT/d.* He posited that quantitative man — the engineer, 

'^^Viow expressed by Dr. Frank Bass, professor of 
Tnarketinr% Purdue University, in a lecture rtiven at the 
Ohio State University, ?-arcp 1, 197.?. 

^Hjal^er Sullivan, "New York Times, March 27, 1972. 
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scientist, mathematician, has d'^velop'-d a hirhly 
specialized and technical lan^ua^e which he uses 
to describe his technical manipulations* To be sure, 
the concept of technicality implies prociseness* If 
this be true, then at least amon''- his "ovm kind, 
may indeed be an effective cormun^.cator • 

But technical communication al^o implies non- 
emotional communication, which may also contribute to 
precision of meaning* Usually, it vould seem that 
emotion tends to inhibit effective communicaticn, 
both \vdthin and bet'veen f^roups* Thus appears, in 
style at least, to be a precise, technical, and non- 
emotional contnunicator* 

Now that Q^^s style of socio-communication has 
been discussed, it may now be useful to posit seme 
ideas on the content of his socio-communication, 
keepir^:^ in mind ^^ordon^s basic thesis of style hav- 
ing sirnifxcant effect upon content* Q^^ appears to be 
existing outside the social and political mainstreams 
in conteiriporary ^^rnerica. He does not see^ to be a 
culture "trend- se t ter at least where social and 
political values are concerned. Perhaps this is because 
he is the specialist spav.med by. the new technology. 
As such, his soc3.o-com.munication has become similarly 
specialised, thus enl ancin*^ extensive intracubicle 

^•"View cxpresrjed in conversation vith Dr. Franklin 
Knower, professor of corr-unicaticn, Ohio State 
University. 
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cotmunication. Kot-rever, tbis condition ^rould also 
appear to preclude meanin^'ful intcrcubicle conrnunina* 
tion. If this is so , clearly 0^^ may encounter difficulty 
in cornnunicating about ideas and concepts not so 
specialised and technical as his OTm— for example, 
social and political is.'^ues, with other 'types' of 
men. Thus, because of this relatively hi- h degree 
of homogeneity of the Q-^ cubicle and the attendant lack 
of interaction v/ith other cubicles, one perhaps encounters 
difficulty vzhen attempt in^r to determine the content 
of the quantitative man's socio- coT?nuni cation* Rather, 
in this case, it may be more simificant to try to 
determine Qi'^ priorities in his socio- cor-nunication, 
i.e* the things he talks about most often vrithin his 
o\m crowd* 

These non-specialized concepts seem to be 
stochastic ones and alio:-; the communicators the 
"luxury" of subjective interpretation* These t^ c ideas 
seem anathema to Q^^, who anpears to be a precise, 
technical communicator, keenly interested in 
quantifiable concer)ts. These specialized, quantifiable, 
and objective ideas would se-^m to constitute m.uch of 
Qj^'s intracubicle communication* In oth^r - ords, 
because O^j^ is the "nut^ber- thinker he probably tends 
to communicate in quantifiaMe concepts too. 

2. Qualitative man (Qp). "The worst style*.. 



that one frequently finds on a university campx'^s is 
used by profeSv<3ors in thoir cor.jnunications with eacV 
other, particularly anonj^ • inrlish' and * Conraunications ^ 
faculties ."^^ While this sentir.ent may be a subjective 
overstateix^ent , nevertheless there may be more than a 
jprain of truth in it. Perhaps one of the r^r.sons Q2 
sometiries en^^ar^es in vilification of the technolof^y 
and its offspring Qj^, is that he envies ths de.'^ree of 
precision the quantitative m.an has been able to attain 
in his technical cornmunicaticn^ Soecialization and 
technicality in lan?mage seem to breed prec5.sion. 
But, according to cultural lag and the variability of 
human behavior, the humanities have not chan^-ed (or 
even perhaps have not advanced) as much as the scirnces^ 
The qualitative man thus has not developed such 
precision or speciali::ation in his woric; therefore 
his socio-conmunication amon^ his fellow qualitative 
men remains relatively imprecise* This may account for 
some of tbe fc^lin^^s expressed in Cordon statement. 

Another factor which may contribute to this im- 
precision is the idea of Q2*s corrf ortabler.ess with words* 
Because he appears to n::-j\talise in verbal rather than 
numerical concepts, he probably has been able to attain- 
a kind of verbal adcptness, i*e# he is relatively 
articulate • And if "me:ip.in^s are in people,^* it is 

Gordon, The X^angua^es of Communiraticn ; p. 191. 
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obvious that disruptions can easily occur in sccio- 
comnunication 'Ithin the Q2 cubrlcle, fov copj:unication 
"..•is an achiove-.cnt whrn it works because the 
mes-'^a^re receivrd is not alw ays the ressa-^e sent,"^-^ 

But to get at the crux of the meanin-^ behind 
Gordon's statement, one may need to refer to the 
numerous scholarly journals for -hicn Q2 is 
responsible. The rationale in this is that man's 
socio-coramunication , essentially an oral exercise, may 
be reflected in his writinrrs. Fjere , the concept of 
intellectual snobbism may be relevant. For one 
frequently discovers in such journals abst-use ideas 
written about in even more abstruse ways. TVs idea 
probably is that such articles appeal to a very small 
audience— na-ely, other Q2's. Occasionally, one is 
struck by the idea that these articles are needlessly 
complex.'*^ Perhaps this is more nearly -rhat '■ordon had 
in mind. 

Because he is the "vord-thinker as ooposed to 
Oj^, the "nuiriber-thinker Q2 probably is more 
concerned '"ith ideas and issues Tjhich allow for 
subjective interpretation and discussion. PerVaps for 

A. Crai^ Baird and Franklin H. Kno- er, Sssenti alf: 

of General '•peech (New York: !'c ''-raw- Hill ^ook Ccroanv 

1968), p. 6, ^ * 

^ ^'^^An er-.-mple may be found in C. Wri^rht I 'ills' 
criticism of the style of the er.:.neni- sociclcist 
Talcott -^arsons. C. V^rl-'hV Mils, The Sociolo-icai 
Ira-ination (New York: Trie Oxford iTzess," 1$59) , p. 26. 
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this reason, as well as others, Q2 seems more involved, 
eitl-ier directly or indirectly, in ccra^unication 
concernin.'t the key political and social issues of the 
day than is his intellectual counterpart, O^. And 
because of this, the qualitative intellectual anpears 
to contribute more input to the cultural ir.ainstreatn 
than does the '^nuinber n\an#" 

Its lan;rua'"e apnears relatively imprecise and non- 
technical, which would seem to su gest that the Q2 
cubicle is probably heteroceneous; that is to say, a 
mixed bag seoms to exist here. Nevertheless, one 
probably can su'^gest v.dth some assurance that Q2*s 
socio-communication tends to reflect the humanist point 
of view for the humanities and related disciplines 
represent Q2*s field(s) of interest. This may su^^est 
a reason why Q2 is often an articulate spokesman for 
the **softer** lines on political issues— that is, the 
more liberal point of view. 

• 3. The super- intellectual (Q3). This ran represents 
the suT'-ested embodiment of the modern Renaissance man. 
It probably would be a pleasure to talk ^Ith him, if 
one could but only find him. It is not that he is 
inaccessible, but that there are so few cf him. In a 
world of infinite choice, especially where proals are 
concerned, it is indeed not surprisinf' that the most 
difficult ^oal to attain, namely intellectual 
versatility, should be strived for by so few. It appears 



as if Q„ could potentiall.y form a bridr.e over the 
gulf of non-corar\un5.cation v/hicV presently seeras to 
separate Q^^ from Q2, if there were only more of hin. 
Thus, lo"ically, the super-intellectual is p-obably an 
amal^ram of tho better points of style and content of 
the socio-corrrunication of Qi and Q2. He most likely 
can communicate T-dth the da t ached objectivity of Q-^ 
as well as with the articulateness of He can 

talk to is.-ues which allov only for objectivity and 
those to w^ich subjrjctive int-^rpretation is more 
appropriate. Q3 may therefore be as close to a 
"perfect connunicator" as may exist in the modern 
culture • 

It vould appear that, at least in the intellectual 
vor Id ,* style and content of socio-communication are 
functions of the kind of mental activity in which each 
intellectual man is involved. This dc^s not appear 
to be the case vith the men of the social world, as 
will be dircussed below. 

Socio-cormunxcation '-ithin the cubicles—the social 
world " 

4. The social p£.rticipator . Anderson and Shame 
called their anarc' ist, ^-ho seems to rou^rhly corresnond 
to the-60cial pa-'^ticipator here, volatile and vocal, 

^6 Anderson ani Sliarpe , "The rTcw ! Marketplace , 

p. 48. 
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\^hile ''it is true that the activist sentinont has 
waxed and raned/*'*^ this cubicle has made its 
presence felt on the socio- cultural rap because 
of the participator's seemin'tly loud and unusual 
abil5.ty to articulat<^ his fee liners and ideas* 

The participator's epotional way of connunicatln" 
v?ith others of his o^^ cubicle is responsible, in 
part, for this stentorian style* Tatters he approaches 
allow for subjective interpretation, ^'hich also helps 
to explain this vccalnesr. The participator's so-^etitnes 
cxcesrrive emotional subjectivity occasionally breeds 
illor^ic. 

\Jh±lQ this smallish cubicle, not surprisin,-?ly , 
appears relatively homceneous , tte socic^comnunica- 
tioh talcinv place th'^rein seems ir.precise, unlilce the 
socio-comniunication in another homceneous cubicle — 

This occasional emotional subjectivity appears to 
abet this imprecision. But ho^' does one account for 
this homo^^eneity? Perhaps a factor inherent in the 
particip'^.tor's intracubicle communication fo-^terinr 
this hor.or^-neity is his extensive use of kinesics, or 
'body lan-^uac^e.'^^ Gestures and other nonvei'-bal 

^^Francis Allen, ,1oci o-oultural Dyna-'ics (l?ew Yorlc: 
The I'acmillan Gor:pany, 1971) , p. 30S. 

^^Ahn^ '^i-enber-f and Ralph f?mith, Jr., 
NonvG'^bal Cor.municaticn CV^ew Yorlc: Bcbbs-r^rrill Co#, 
1971), p. 27. 
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communicative expresrioTis probably play a lai\^e part 
in the participator's socio-ccrnunication *-ith other 
participators, as well as object lan'^uaisc#^^ His 
cxten-ive utili::ation of communication throrrh 
material thinrrs, such as hair and unusual clothin^', 
probably helps l-o unify this particular cubicle , as 
such 'tr^irpin^^s^ sec^n indigenous to only this rnroup* 
But vhat really separates this ^-'roup fron others is 
its obviously d'^viant life-style • 

Finally^ ^here style is concerned, the participator 
appears to be tho one v;ho is most responsible for 
creating and diffusinr^ throurhout the culture the 
latest, hi-thly rpecialic'ed 'cool jargons. • Phrases 
like ••rifjht-on," .'^rip-off and so on probably sprin^- 
first from the participator's socio-cormunication^ 
This factor too ^ ould seen to contribute to cubicle 
solidarity and hcrioreneity* 

Like Q2t the social participator appears to be in 
the socio-cultural rains tre an, even if on its fringe 
"Apparently rootless, yet anchored to the syrabols of 
cliances, contemporary causes find ready exponents anon^ 
the /Jiarchists»**50 The participator p--obably corr^unicates 
socio-political positions sinilar to those On advocates, 

'^^Ibid., p. ^3. 

^^And'-rson and Sharpe, **The New I'arket lace/* p# ^6. 
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except that his solutions to problems, -generally seem 
more radical and un^'orkable than those proposed by 
Q2» Perhaps one cruld su.r^gest that tlie social 
participator's socio-conmunication tends to reflect 
the ideal on which he seems to place most value- 
social and political activ:.sm. The composition of 
this cubicle ap-^ears to be in a constant state of 
flux. As the social participator seems to bs one of 
the principal a'-'ents of change in thja socio-political 
matrix, thiv'^ should not bo viewed with surprise. 

5. The social swin-^er. l^embers of rr.ost other 
cubicles use the xmrd as their chief tool of 
communication, and the T--ord is only reinforced and 
complem.ented by the tools of nonverbal cor.inunication. 
In the case of the social s^'ln'^er, the situation apnea 
very nearly the revers*^. The sT>dnf'er periia^^/S 
constitutes the **shallo" conr^unicator for it appears 
he enta^fjes in the act of socio^ccmmunication in an 
essentially nonverbal :'^ay. Outr-^ard physical appearanc 
probably is the most vital Cvmmunicatinn; device he 
employs in his veritable ba ' of socio-cormunication 
tricks. Here, both body and object languai^es are rost 
relemnt. It probably can be said that for him, 
physical appearance is tho swin'-^er's na-'e-plate can 
conveys more r.eani.n'*- than any T;ords he could pos5;ibly 
say. That se^ms to be vhy the latest fashions and 



hair stylos are so quickly asrmed by this rian. In 
tbis respect, at least, he is a trend setter. Ife also 
valties objects: his automobile, his apartr^nt, all 
evidences of his utilization of object lanr^uage. 
And because the sx-mi^rer appears to be an essentially 
nonverbal communicate r, using words only to complernent 
his visual tools, one nirrht suspect he may be some- 
thinr' less than an effective socio-cotnnunicator, 

HoT-ever, this cubicle sems to be a relativel.y 
homofteneous one. These unt-;ritten dress codes and 
hair codes are understood ly all. In addition, a 
sp^cialir^ed jargon constitutes the minor, or 
verbal component, of the swin'^er's socio-cortr.unica- 
tion. He apoears to assimilate quickly many of the 
catch-phrases first created by the participator. 
Thus, it is entirely possible that the socLo-communica- 
tion <?oin'^ on in this cubicle, is effective socio- 
communication. It appears a v'solect crroup, and if one 
does not conform to the latest styles and lan'^uar^e , 
he cannot become a member. 

The swinf^er appears outside the realm of political 
and social consciousness, even thouf-h he is part of 
the social world, as has been sug'^ested here. This is 
because that to him, bein" a member of tie social 
world connotes the sole value of sociability. In 
other Tords, he defines "social" in his o^m specialized 
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way, another bit of evidence that this cubicle is 
probably a homoretiftous one. Key political and social 
issues do not appear to interest him. Not 
surprisinrrly, tho content of his communication 
T.7ith other swinTers probably ro fleets thosG ideas 
on T'hich he places valu*? : appearance , k^^y material 
objects, i.e. those thinrrs ^-hi-.h mark his 
sociability. Perhaps the optimal \-ay to describe 
the content of his socio- communication is to suggest 
the possibility ti:at the sxd.n'rer's forte mi^ht be 
small talk. That is, he ""ay converse or. many topics, 
but not in a serious, meaningful, or compitted way. 
Hence, the use of the torr^. » shallow communicator.' 

6. The avant--^ardist. Ifere a'^ain, it may be 
useful" to briefly note a '^-itin-^ style of cormunication 
in order to gair. greater insight into an oral style of 
communicating. Publications like "Playboy" seem to 
reflect a kind of intcllectualized sociability, tho 
surrgested characteristic value of the avant-.rardist in 
the model. ^Ihen commenting on the cc-nmunicative style 
of both "Tire" and "Plcyboy," f^ordon statns that "they 
are both heavily d- pendent upon narrative and picture., 
in communicatin'- vdth read'rs."^^ So it seems to be 

^^Gcrdon, The I-an-xia^es cf Cor^^rnication , p. 255. 



V7±th the avant-f^ardist* His sccio-conrr.unicatioii 
style appears to be a curious meld of Q2 
swinger* That is, he combines the verbal acuity 
and articu lateness cf the qualitative int-^llectual 
xTith the skill of cormunrlcatin^ in nonverbal :vays 
and in the special jargons of the s- in^jer* Thus, 
his placement of value upon tbe concept of 
intellectualiscd sociability* 

Because he appears to be essentially a hybrid, 
combininrx the «best of both - or Ids/ (the intellectual 
and the social) / this ^xroup appears to be a relatively 
heterogeneous one* Attendant to the idea of tvjo 
v7orlds is a combination of representative "tonrues*" 
Perhaps the verbal socio-comunication mode employed 
in this cubicle can be described as an articalate 
relatively speciali-^ed jarr^on* That is , some , but not 
all of the catch-phrases used by the participf^tor and 
swin^^er are assimilated he-e, and they are probably not 
used as frequently as they tend to be in the two 
aforementioned cubicles* This seems to be melded ^-ith 
a •iox7 order* version of ^2*^ articulateness* In 
addition, the avant-Tardist appears to be extrrmely 
talented as a nonverbal communicator* Indeed, the 
avant-r^ardistn seem to be mer^be rs of the *jet set* 
more for their chic ao^^earance than for their 
articulateness* They apnear to ccrmunicate in nonverbal 
modes similar to those employed by the st-'in-'er; . the 
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difference is that th^y wear fashionable ^-ire-rimm»-^d eye- 
glasses because they '^avr* to, and the swinger vears 
them because he likes the vay they look. 

Not unexpectedly, the content of the avant- 
prardist's socio-coininunication appears to a^rain combine 
contents of several other sccio-ccrinunicaticn:^. 
While ^he is no doubt cap^ible of talking 'about ideas 
and issues in a shallow and non-binding v.-ay, he is 
likewise capable of inf luoncinr the socio-cultural 
maelstrom. He too seems to address the same issues 
as do the participator and He is able to 

influence the cultural rai-nstreat" because be is so 
visible and not neces'^arily because of his stance on 
a particular issue* And, dependin*^ upon one's point 
of view, the avant-^rardist is a »hi?ch order swin'^er,' 
or more per joratively, a *loi7*order intellectuals' 

Socio-cormrinica-tion -dthin thg cubicle s~th€ functional 
world 

?• The common r^an* As stated previously, the 
common nan is nersonified '>y the blue -collar xvorker, 
and his cubicle is probably the most heavily populated 
.of all th*^ cubicle s« Thi.? i?ittiation ^ ould seen to 
imply that much hc?trrogeneity exists l-ere, and that, 
in turn, '^•'ould seem to suj^Jtest that effective socio- 
commun" "nation may be at a premiurr here as well. 
Obvious .y, becaure of this tross h^tercenciity , many 
differeit, specialised javrons ex?.st within this cubicle • 

I 

i 

! 
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This condition vould also seem to inhibit effective 
socio-ccrmunication to any considerr^ble de"ree. 

Where style of comniunication is concerned, it 
probably cm be safely said that the '^common man" does 
not possess the de<^ree of articulateness possessed 
by several ot^r kinds of men# Hox^ever , his voice 
is very audible, precisely because of this relative 
inarticulateness. This apparent irony is intimately 
bound up with the content of his communication. 

The contemporary cultural mainstream is in the 
midst of a cathai^sis; m.odern ^merica is incessantly 
chan?rin^ at a crreater rate ^han e\B r before. The 
common man appears to t.-ish to maint?.in the status quo, 
and thus addresses issues similar to those tallced 
about by Q2, the avant-^ardist , and participator. The 
difference, of course, rests w:.th rer-pective pos5-tions 
taken* The blue-collar worker tends to assun^e the 
hard-line position more often than does the avant- 
gardist, or the participator* Thus his inarticulato- 
ness relative to others' articulateness se'^ms to 
stand out* 

It appears relatively difficult to postulate 
further vhat the common man talks about because of the 
apparent hetercreneous structure of this rroup. 
However, because he appears to place considerable value 
on usefulness to society, it is likely this theme may 
be present in his socic-com^-^unication ^ ith other common 
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men* This may be ranifested in seve^^al ways, one of 
which may bo the vilification of those '*effete 
intellectual snobs/* for their lack of apparent 
usefulness to society* The cornnon man^s value 
structure thus seems traditional i So traditional 
issues, from baseball to the r^eather, perhaps cotnorise 
a substantial part of his socio-cor:nunication# 

8. The elitist. A young professor of 
sociology once remarked to this writer that to his 
knov^led'^e , there had been no serious scholarly study 
ever undertaken of the upoer classes of American roci- 
ety, bec/ius'2, as he put it, "x/hen they leave the office, 
no one knows where they ro.'* The implication that they 

t3^es of invisible men j-as clear. However, an 
alternative explanation may su- gest a possible reason 
for their apparr>nt ''disappearance If the elitists 
value independence, both on and off the job, as 
su5^gested in the model, then it is not difficult to 
understand the abserce of scholarly studies on them. 
For ind^pen'^ence would seem to imply lack of 
conmunicative interaction a-:onn: others of tieir same 
group. This situation, of course, would seem to preclude 
much meaningful intercubicle socio-coD.nunicatioa from 
takin.cr place. Also, valui.nrr independence ^/ould seetn 
to imply hel'-^roreneity , also su^'^estin^' little 
communicative interaction ^ ith?.n this rubicle. 
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Thus, it is difficult 'to deduce and discern the 
elitists 's style of communication. Verbally, he is 
probably relatively articulate , and some even 
contnun5.cate to others th.^ou?;h others. It is clear 
that most elitists live in offices for a third of the 
day. It is also clear that mnny employ secretaries 
who, amon^r other thinr^-s, set up appointments on orders 
from the white-collar professional in the office. 
Distinct r.es.^a^es can be sent by the elitist throu'^h 
his of her secretary by their willin- ness, cr lack 
of same, to malce a^^^^ ointments. 

Nonverbal codes of cor^munication become important 
here, maybe nore important than verbal ones. For 
example , the kinds of office furniture used may 
su^'gest a distinct me??saf?e to the client; or '^hether 
the lav/yer, doctor, etc., x^ar, on time or not for the 
appointment; or the number of times the executive 
glances at his watch. These nonverbal cues, or 
clues, as ^cell as others, are all at the disposal of 
the executive and ^re frequently used to convey a 
message to a client. 

"Kodem executivi^s do not exert leadership in the 
coinin-^ of language, the settin^i of style... ^'^^ The 
business executive, doctor, lax^ryev do not appear 
restive about fittin'^ into the conten^porary culture 
mix in 3cme *-ay. Ac^ain, their olac^^rent of value upon 

^"Ruesch, "Tec>^nolo"y and "ocial Co-^ruu" cation," 
p. 459 
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indepGndence would apr:ear to inhibit any effect they 

rnirrht otherwise have on the socio-cultural n^ainstream. 

They may talk about tl^e weather or t>e '.?ar, but their 

lives seen very private, vitl. little reanin-'ful socio- 

connunication occurrinrr anong members of this cubicle. 

Mho is talk?.n"f to "horn? — socio-cormunrr cation bet--een 
the cubicles " " 

It se'^ms only natural that once one strips doxm 

a con-flomeration of various pieces or pa-^-ts into 

those component parts to analyze the relationships 

between the parts. In this case, what will be 

attempted now is a description of the different lines 

of socio-cc^ munication between the cubicles, as they 

appear on the revised model shoT-n on the followin" 

pa'^e. This new model »dll be shorn ^Graphically and 

then described verbally. 
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^•A Pronosed I'odel of Cultural F^^a^Tentrtion 
of Contemporary ''an." ^ 
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The buT'ieonin^ technolc^y has r^ad^ the American 
of tl'^ 70 '3 hi^^hly robile. Tov thlr, and oth?r vaasons, 
contemporary "rarican scci "jty appears to be in a 
constant stato of flux* Therefore, in one sense, it 
seens alr.iost absurd to attempt to describe ^.'here 
modern man is today when in all likelr.hoci, he ^-ill 
be somev:here else tomorrov* The model offers only a 
•frozen' rlimpse at the cultural topc^raphy; there- 
fore the least that can and should be dene is to 
describe that picture. 

Obviously, -^hen values have be-^n discussed , they 
have be^n values in act5.on; that- is, functional values. 
As the twin spectres of t'^chnolcy and -special i-raticn 
bec^in to flex th^ir for^-idable sinev^s, the choices of 
values 'to T'7h5.ch contemporary man can aspire expand • 
Nov; the intell^^ctual , formerly the ac^^.demic man, can 
choose bet'-een the quantitative and qualitative castles^ 
bet--een a pra-^matic int'^lli'^ence and an acad mic one. 
Similarly, the social man can choose bet'-een activisr' , 
intellectual sociability, or a * social^ kind of 
sociability, bet^eon social and political participation 
and participation in the **je': 'et.*' (It is obvious 
that in some ca£e.<5, r^cr^ than '-^ere choice io involved— 
namely, status and m.oney). Finally, those --ho aspire 
to the value of usefulnes*^ can clutch at the imaje 
of th^ comr-^on man or th^^ eliti-^t. "ev^ral relationships 
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can be discerned botr e^n the various cubicl<>s, based 
principally on the values -ith ^ hio]\ they are 
as.^ociated in th? model* 

The relative itnportance of the cub5,rle.':~the intellectual 
world ; ' 

Whatever t-chnolo.-rical advances were made durin-' 

the eighth? pnth and nineteenth centuries in this country 

contributed to the scientific and tecl nolo^-ical rush 

of the tw.-ntieth, with the end result cf cultural rap 

in reverse — the sciences are cl-ian'-inr*^ at ^-hat appears 

to be an infinitely rapid pare, vhile the arts seen to 

be dra^'rino- their feet. In the are ^f the artif icr^.al' 

brain and speed-up, Q2 a-^nea-^^s to have slovred do^m. 

Also, in the shallc:' society in which :;e live, Q2 

become th9 invisible man. He's not active, so he's 

not seen. Ta<t fruits of his travails, be they schola--ly 

works or theories, arc neither accessible nor hirhly 

visible. Contrast this --'ith the plight of Oj^, ^^hose 

machines are seen everyday— the automobile, computer, 

etc. Thus, nov seems to hold the upper hand in the 

"crame** of cultural, and occupies a more important 

position in the culture. Therefore, he occupies the 

lar':jest circle in the intellectual world. 

^%hen dis^-usrj.n-T th^ n-^a-^^icality of the qunlitative 
intellectual in Octobov, 1971, Dr. Franklin rno-:er 
'::or.m-nted ti-at th- question isn^t prs^cticality , gocd, 
or bad. Rather, this is just - hat th-y like to do. 
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The relative imno^tance of tho cubicles — the social 

The social pa?-ticipator seets in a ccu' tant 
state of chati'Tc. Today's contempora"*-y participator is 
vocal and easily recormizable by his Meviant* life 
styl^ • The swinger, on the other hand, so^ms alvays 
to have been around in approximately the sam^ form 
as today *s swin^rer. The r^ame seems to be also true 
of the avant-jjardist. Therefore, the participator, 
because of his audibility and visibility in influencing 
the socio-political roa ins tr earn occupies th3 lar"^e?5t 
circle in the social ^ orld. 

The relative im-^ortance of t'^o cubicles~thc func tional 
T.^orld 

The elitist a>Poars to be the contemporary embodi- 
ment of the **inv"isiblc man.'* His valuing independence 
and privacy preclude his widespread visibility end 
audibility ^'ithin the cultural mainstream, and dssoite 
his nrohable articv.lat^ness, he doesn't appear to care 
that h*^ does not influence the culture in rny apparently 
mf>anln'<'ful "-ay* On t?>e other hand, the ccmon nan ic 
audible and influr^nces isruer* tdLth his strident ton'^s^ 
The fact that h: s nu^'bers seem to abound increase thr.s 
influence. That is -^hy tV.e common man cubicle is tho 
larger in the functional -oorld. 

C 'her rclationshrps can di;E:ce-ned and -discus -ed 
as * el • TVis discus -ion follo^^s in the follouin-* pa 'es. 
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!• One must accrunt for t*'0 perulia-^ Iccus ?f 
the cubicle, which seems to be cnjoyinrr a luxury 
' no oth^r man se^-ms to nossess* he lives in tx;c -rw^ld?:— 
the intellectual and tVc functional, but clearly noro so 
in the former* Hi-^ charact'^rir^tic value, pra'Tnatic 
intelli- encc , implies that he indeed could exist in 
tr-^o worlds— the prag matic or prac*-?.cal one of the 
functional man, and the intellectual sph'-re as well* 
For example, Coser, on this point, rerrarks: "I'any 
(profes'^ors) are nov crnsultants to indust-^y and the 
?5overnrent, and their advice is ea»^erly sou'^ht • . • 
by powerful decij^icn-makers*"*'^ Ifere , the di-isicn- 
maker is represented by the elitist* Ho^-jcwr, 
despite this apparent coexistence, there aprx^ars to be 
little or no meanin^^ful socio-cotnmunicaticn talcint 
place bet-ceen and the eliti't* Hence, the 
aopearance of the broken 15.nes bet- e'^n the tr-^c cub:*.clcs* 
Several -^^ea^ons pe^-^haps ran be put forth wliich may ex- 
plain this xnini-phenomcnon* The, nature of tho. relation- 
ship itself may be wholly professional • For while 
Oj^'s spr^cialized and t-chniral jar^'on may encourag e 
intracubicle socic-comtrurdca-^-iont it prcbaMy tends to 
inhibit m.eaiain7:ful *lr.t^rcubicle socio-connunication* 
In addition, the elitirt^s a- narer^t penchant for 

' ^%iOUis Cose>-, ren of Idc^a.^ (Now York: The Free 
Press, 1965, p# 
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privacy may also serve to rriti^ate the voluno cf 

effective socio-cornnunication acrocn cubicle s» 

Thus, what may fexist in a socio-cor^^unication 

context, ^'hen 0^ crosrer over to consult in the 

functional, may rnerely be corrrtunication concsmin' the 

prcblen at hand, i»e# not socio-conr-unication at all» 

A'Jain, it is ?^ sy to see how spsciali^-ation reems to 

TiTork against effective human ccmr^unication in the 

nodern vorld* 

2m As speci/ilisation in education and industry 

firms its r^rip, tho de*^ree of peanin-'ful socio- 

ccmmunicaticn is si 'nif icantly reduced as r.odsrn man 

* 

be<^ins to live in his rerpective cubbyholes* 0-^ 
and appear to say little to one another, unless 
it is nasty. This si-^nificant lack cf corr^unication, 
indicated by the broken arrows in the ricdel, creates 
v:oeful misperceptions of the other sid^. Thou<^h Swoxt 
was describing' his o\m culture, his remark is probably 
applicable to this one as veil: "The de^^ree of 
incomprehension on both sides is the kind cf joke that 
has j^one scur*"^^ It*s no doubt bitter by ^his ti-:G« 
VThat is bang positod here is simply that tVere appears 
to exist an" inverse -'^elationr^i-i.p b?tv7cen the amount of 
sp' ciali55ation injer'o ' into a society and the tg^-^nitudc 
of meaninrrful socio-comTnun?.cation in that scci.?ty^ 

^ Cm'P. Snov;, Th^ T---0 Cultures aa' -^he .^cien ' rivic 
Revolution (New York: Cambrid-^e University Press, 1959)^ 
p. 12. 



both amon^ or within and b«^ti^eon different classes of 
people • It "ould seem tliat tVe rreate^^ the de'^ree of 
specialisation^ the les.'^? appreciation one -^roup of p-^ople 
has for another <croup*s -fe^^lin'^s and ideas* In ctH'^r 
T.^ords, the nore speciall aticn, the less t^e empathy* 
Perhaps thio su':rests ^:hy the *^t^*o cultures" concept 
seems not to be excitin'X ^^iters tre^cc days: they mpy 
have little or no enpathy for the other side; thus it 
is difficult to ^jrite or become concerned about the 
other side* In the case of 0^ versus Qp, the 
. difficulty in intrercubicle socio-corrptunication m-^y stem 
* from one or more of several factors. appears to be 
an ob jectivoly- oriented d communicator; he is interested 
in quantifiable concepts* on the other hand, is 

interested in anoroachin^ issues and ideas fron a 
subjective point of view. And these ideas are linked 
to the contents of their respective socio-ccrmunica- 
tions* 'Essentially, 0-^ ^nd apnear to talk about 
different orders of existence* The quantitatix'e intel- 
lectual se^ns to have little concern for those ideas 
and is'^ues which allow for subjective interpretation; 
the qualitative intellectual contributes to the socio- 
cultural rnni.isl.r-eam preri'*ely becaure he doos address 
himself to such Isr^ues. Although undoubtedly the tx--»o 
be*-cin with different sets of interests and aspirations 
because of heredity and environment, Ih-* chasm b-^t^-een 
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such differences, not a serious problem in adolescence, 
appears to become magnified once specialised 
compartments are chosen* Then the lack of meanin^'- 
ful socio-communication sets in, and the rulf of 
non-conmunication seeps to be altered into a gulf of 
suspicion and distrusts 

3* The Renairsance-culture trend setters possibly 
werii akin to the present-day man. He is 
characterized, of course, by the value of academic 
intelli.^ence^ If this tenuous thoory is correct- 
that Renalsrancc man and Q2 v-^cre rou-^hly comparable, 
then one can note a secmin?tly oaradoxical situatirn: 
Renais.^ance m^.n -^r.s a culture trend setter but Q2 
appaars not to be in today's cultural map, for he is 
not particularly visible* Then T7ho is this crntemporary 
trend setter? 

Perhaps it is the social activist v:ho is callin^^ 
the cultural shots* The activists* libertarian 
philosopl-y is bcingc acted out everj^/here— from the 
drug cult, to college campuses, to the Broadv/ay sta,^e* 
Hair, clothinf;, and even sexual mores have become 
infinitely more casual since the activist arrived on 
the scene in his p-'^esent form about seven or eight 
years a^o* Colle.'jo curricula ^^ere affected hy his 
presence, in that th'^ social ncienc^s v/ere pressured 
into beconin-: more relevant for students* lives. 

•''^Allen, ^ocio-cultural D^mamics , p. 312. 
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And, of coiirse, ^'^^ affected by his advent becauae 
no--' he had something nevr to i^rite an - thinlc aT cut. 
The nature of the relationship bet ecn tie tvo men seems 
somewhat odd# It seems almost as if the social 
activist is an extensicn of ^^^^ what 

the intellectual --ould be dcinr were he active. A 
varuely enrpathic relationship seems to exist, 
sufrtestinr^ there ir^.ay be meanin^^^ful socio-corjnunication 
occurrinr^ bct een the t^;o cubiclr s. And as to the 
idf^ntitj'- of the true intollectual in society, one may 
safely say that pe-rhaps this has always been somethin^: 
of a mystery and no doubt - ill continue to be so* 

But what of ti:e socio-comrunication apparently 
goin^ on between Q2 and the pa rticipator? As the 
relationship is frequently teacher to -tudent, that 
they communicate wf.th cne another should not seem 
surprisiu'^. Perhaps this phys?.cal proxi-'ity breeds 
intellectual proxi-^ity. Pcr both and th^ 
participator appear to approach issues fror\ a 
subjective stance, i*e# one ^hich allov7S for more 
than on'? view. Neither man possesses a pa ticularly 
specialized style of cocio-communication, as Qi does. 
Thus, it - ould appear tliat the tt;o are fairly closely 
aligned in styl? of communication* And, quite naturally, 
they seem to talk about the same thin-^s witr sir.iilar 
petitions, thou-^h it is clear th- participator is more 



likely to be more radical in his ap^^roach tc these 
issues than is likely to b^-* 

4» ' It may be intc resting to note the 
peculiarities of the avant-^-^a-^dist* He appears to 
be rjoinr* in t^'o directions at once* He seems to have 
a meanini^ful socio-ccnmunicative -relationship 
with his social world nai^hbor, the sx^in.'ter* The 
avant-^ardist , it would appear, assimilates the catch- 
phra/?es subsequent to their adoption by the s- inf:er» 
In fact, the basic difference bet-eon the tr-zo men --ould 
seem to b^ that th^e avant-rfardist tends to approach 
the value of sociability \7ith an intellectual senr^e, 
which seems not apparent in the sx^inrer. 

\^here this intellectualism is concerned, the 
avant-.<^ardist appears to imitate Q2*s vay of tallcint^ 
about thinrjs* Both tend to be subjective socio- 
cor-municators and both talk about sir.ilar socio- 
political is.^ues. Not un-2cpectcdly, both tend to take 
similar stands on these issues. But 'hile the avaat- 
jardist appears to be an amp.l^tari of the intellectual 
and rocial vorlds, he clea-:'ly places more value on his 
membership in the latter. 

Perhaps someth3.n' of an analogous relationship 
bet;;een the ava^t-'^ardist and can be noted hcre^ 
As Q3 has the potential to brid-'e thje ^^ap botveen the 
quantitative r.nd qualitative ^ on, so the a^ant-'^ardist 
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would seem to pos'-os'" the potential for diniinishln'^" 

the 'Tap whD-ch presently e^dst'^ 'etwe'^n the r^ocial and 

intellectual worlds. However, because the avant-'^ardist 

appears to be sonsethin:^ of a "rhetorical^ sophist ^'^ 

i»e* not a serious, comnittcd intellectual, this 

potential may be considerably reduced* Thus, while 

both Q3 and the a^;ant-.^ardist seoiu to have this 

unifyin:^ potential, it is the super-intellectual who 

appears to possess the greater promise in this area* 

Application of one of Berlo^s models cf the cor>inu n ication 
process to the sccio-co^ p.unic£il:ion of tho ei^-iit cubic'^es 

TThile it !?.ay be that th^ humpn dialo-ue in the 
social context may not interest as many x<rriters as used 
to be thr case , there are several who still consider it 
of prominent importance* Brockri^de, for example, 
disctisses the variou dimensions of the social act of 
conmunicatinrj , and Herlo separates the concept of 
conmunication in a social setting into its components. 
This latter model vill be applied to the style and 
content of the socio^ com' uni cation of the eifcht caterrorie 
Clearly, while other communication models ar^ relevant 
here as well, Berlo's concepts, seem to be^ for applica- 
tion in this case* 

Initially, it mifjht be best to briefly describe 

^ Wavnc 3roc1crr> d'^' . "Dimensions of tho Concept of 
Rhe tor: c in Quarterly Journal of '^pcech , 5^ , ( Fe br uary , 

1^68), pp. 1-12. 
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the model* Berlo divides this model into four 
in-^rcdi-ents of cotnmun5.cation: 

(1) The source -oncoder. This would correspond 
rou'^hly to ICncvjer^s communicator , for exar.ple. 
As his name inplies, he is tr/d sender of the 
message. IJithiri the realm of the source, 
there are four factors wlixch affect the 
eventual effectiveness of his corjr.unica* 
tion: his skills at the 'arrt* of corr unicat- 
infi;, bis attitude- concernin'T hiinr^elf , the 
receiver, and the mesr^a'^e , th^ level of 
kno'-rledf^e he has of the messajTo^s content, 
and the socic-culttiral context in r hich he 
corriunicate s • 

(2) The mesr-ac^c. The mes-^a^e involves five 
add5.tional variables: its content, -elements of 
structure , code , and t:reatr{»ent. 

(3) The channel. The crannel refers to ho'- the 
messa-e is transmitted from the source to the 
receiver, i.e. thrcirrh T;hat mediu-^. or m.edia. 

(4) The receiver-decoder* Thir term, quite 
naturally, refers to thi person T;ho is on 
the receivin'*^ end of the source messa'^'e* 

- His skill at decodin^^ tho nes^a^ie is also 
dependent upon the four variables df.scussed 
vrith reference to the source: communicative 
skills, knot'/led'-G , attitudes, and the socio- 
cultural systen. 

At this juncture, the socio-corrunication of each 

of the eirht cubicles :;ill be briefly dircussed in liTht 

of the modr>l* This effort, hopefully, -all serve as a 

sijmmary and review of the major points of ccntent 

and style of the socio-cor-runication of t're 

different kinds of men, previously discurscd in this 

chapter • 

!• The quantitative man* The source* Qi tends 
to be an effective sender of messa^ci?, for he 
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probably has nuch Icnowledre of hir- nessa^e, and is 
natively intell5-''ent enou'^h to translate it into the 
apDrop?riate syrabols. 

The messa'^'e. TVjg messa-^'e is one that probably 
is hi^-hly specialized, perhaps employing relatively 
sophisticated codes. Because tends tc be non- 
emotional, the structure of th-r message probably 
tends to be coherent, at least to the receiver. 

The channel. Hers, tends to be alpost 
exclusively verbal, either in oral or i/ritten 
fashion. Nonverbal modes probably do not play a lar^e 
part in his socio-communication. His specialized terms 
tell the story. 

The reciver. Here, the conmunication process 
probably is an effective one, for tho quantitative 
receiver is le to decode the cpeciali-ed mes^a'^e 
bocuase of his probable ext-^nsive knowledge of the 
messaTe. 

2. The qualitative intellectual. The source. 
Likewise, because of his innat- intelligence, Q2 
probably possesses considerable knowled^^e of the 
content of his messa-'e. However, his skills at 
cor^jtiunicatin^ such a nesr^a^e pe-^haps are not as high- 
ly developed as the quantitative rran^s, because of lack 
of tef inicality in lanrua'^e. 

O.ie niesna^c. The m^s^a.^cc probably ^;ill be an 
artici .atn one , and probably concerns a topic ^-hicb is 



open to subjective interpretation^ 

The channels It is possible, perhaps, that Q2 
does nearly as r uch socio-communice ting via witi.n^ 
as he does by speakiu'^^ Therefore, hur^an interaction 
and the possibility of feedback may be dininic^bed* 

The receiver. If t^eaninj?;?: nre in people, as has 
been su'^gested, the qualitative receiver may have 
difficulty' in accurate interpretation of the intended' 
messa'^e, for this lack of r^p'^ciali-^ation in lan'^ua^'e. 

3* The super-intellectuals In this case, it 
may be best to sirply say Q3 probably is able to meld 
the best points of style and content in his sccic- 
communication of Q-^ and 

4* The social participator • The source* The 
sender' of mes.-^artes in th5.s case probably is similar 
to the qualitative sender • Both are articulate and 
have considerable lcnox7led'"'e of their respective 
messajros, but the partic?.patcr is liable to be more 
subjective and more grossly affected by his attitude 
tov.'ard the reco5.ver» 

The nes'^a^^e. Tbe messarre is liabl<^ tn deal ^-ith 
current socio- cultural problems, and may not be hi'^hly 
structured, for all the subjectivity^ 

The chp.nnel* The participator transmits his 
messa ^s not only orally and in written fa'ihion, but 
may al ':empt to transnit th^r physically as He 
may be considered some thin" of a tactil--^ cor»mun5.cator. 
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The receiver^ The receiver may have difficulty in 
interpretation becaxase of sub3Gctiv?.ty and Vis attitude 
toward the sender and his Tn3G^;agc» Lack of specialisa- 
tion in lanr-ua'^e hinders the interpretation process, 
but specialized nonverbal codes abet it. 

5. The swin^-'^nr* The sourc^^* The sx-7in':er probably 
has little concern for verbal exoresr-ion in his ideas* 
Rather, he is most concerned about sendin-c messa.']^es in 
a nonverbal xray* lli^ status in the social hierarchy 
also will tond to affect the messarfe. 

The Ti'eesarfe. The mesr.a';5e here is as likely tc be 
of a nonverbal nature as it is to be of a verbal one* 
The content of the rres.'^a'e probably reflects those 
thing's wV.ich mark the 3win:^er's sociability. 

The channel. As previously discussed, the 
swinfjer^s mest^a^'e will most likely travel ovnr 
nonverbal channels, and may even travel vie objects — 
an automobile, apartment, otc# 

The receiver. ..gain, the sxi^inger^s status in the 
social cntructure will tend to influence his interpretation 
of the sender's message, but his kno'.'ledge of the 
hi'shly personalized nonverbal codes probably allows 
the swin''"er^s socio-cormunication to be effective. 

6^ The avant-^ardist. The source. Th'^ avant- 
rardist combines the nonverbal acuity of the sx/in/er 
with the a-'^ticulatenes'- of thou'-'h his knowledge 
of tre tress ac^e ne intends to send probably is not as 
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ftrcat as Q2'5. 

The TOs a^-e. The avant-^'ar-liGt' s mesra^e is as 
likely to deal with a current socio-political is-ue 
as anythinc' else, and --ill f^enerally be treated in 
an articulate fashion. 

The channel* I'ost lilcely, the avant-^ardist ^ill 
utilize the ver^^al node as a clnannel for his socic- 
communication , thou-^h the nonverbal media play a 
significant role as well. 

The receiver. Because cf the subjective int-irpreta* 
tion the avant-^ardi^t tends to brin;t to ideas, 
effectiveness of socio-co^^r' .nicaticn in tliio cubicle 
may be somex^yhat impaired.. Ilany of the problems of 
socio-communication 'besettin-^ Q2 likewise beset the 
avant- f^ar di s t . 

?• Tb^ common nan» The source • The common man's 
voice is likely to be loud and erotional and relatively 
inarticulate. 

The messate. As related before, the common ran 
values tradition and so his messa^'es of sccio-communlca- 
tion will tend to reflect those traditional values. 
The messa^■e probably rill not rttain the do^ree of 
artiai . zsness several other cubicles do, and nay be 
treated in a -relatively eractional t^ay. 

T e cb.ann-::? . The cliannel used by the common 
man wi'. 1 almost al- ays bo the verbal one. 
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The receiver* Because of the hetero'^eneity 
apparently inherent in thi^ cubicle, and because of 
the emr^tional content of tV? resra^-e, effective 
interpretation of this socio-communication nay be 
difficult. 

8» The elitist* The .'source. The sender rill 
most likely be potentially articulate , and probably 
will possess extensive knovled'je of the content of his 
message for Ids hi^h decree of intelligence • 

The tnessar^e* It is very difficult to kno:: 
exactly >;hat the elitist talks about, in either an 
intercubicle or intracubicln vein, but probably the 
rnes.'^are will be a relatively articulate and coherent 
one. 

The channel. Here again, tl^e elitist vp.y re:^ort 
to nonverbal as ^-ell as? verbal chann^^ls. He r.ay also 
cor.municate throu<^h others, as has been ncted^ 

The receiver. The heteror^ne^.ty of this cubicle 
would seem to preclude effective interpretation of 
mefrsa-^es, however thn innate intelligence of this nan 
appears tc aid the interp-^^etatiV'-^ process. 

Perbaps one of the waya in X'7: ich i\ir.erica is dealin<? 
death is by compartmentalizing^ her men and women, no 
that the number of oth^^r men and \-';omen x^ith whom they 
sliare a meaningful human dialc^ue continually 
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diminishes* The four incarceratinn' walls vhich 
technology and sprcialization seer, to have erected 
around contemporary Ame an man, both on and off the 
job, have* helped to diminish the huran-ness of man# 
If this hunan-ness is to be -re^^ained, then ran must 
cerebrate and create new socio-co^T'iunication strate^-'i^js 
in order to knock do-n those rails* A most minute 
contribution to this needed creativity represents 
the content of C; ar>ter IV. 
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CH*0PT3?. IVv 
SUGG^STJSD 307.UTT' 
SOCIO-OO! -7 OINICATICN /-H 
Contemporary merica is a country of vested 
interests. Perhaps it alx^ays was; now, hox^ver, 
the technological rush creates mere and varied 
intc* rests from T?hich modem man can choose • Put 
a different and more succinct vay, contemporary man 
nm^ haJ5 r.ore ways to j^o* He can "r^'o it" with others, 
but it. seems he usually opts for roinr: it with only a 
handful of others, and sometir.es he pay even decide 
to <to it alone* This sitiation is unfortunate, for 
it tends to create a proclivity in mod'^rn nan tc-ard 
non-cctnmunicative interaction. Perhaps silence really 
is jrolden, but scnehow this apparent lack of socio- 
communication is makin'^ contemporary nan poorer in a 
hunan sense • Attention, therefore, must be turned to 
the positing' of several solutions to problems of socio- 
communication, in yope of restorin-^ some of the afore- 
mentioned x^ealth. 
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It seems relatively clear that any hu^^an cndenvor 
will fall prey to error* The endeavor of hioman 
comr.unication then appears to be a hi^^h-risk 
venture* With so many uncontrollable variables 
involved, that meanin'^ful socio-ccFjnunication should 
be a difficult feat should not be surprising* I-fere , 
nost j?api5 of cornmunication, where there i.s little 
or no lueanin^ful interaction occurrin-', seem to be 
associated wit\ communication of an intercubicle 
nature, ratlt^r than intracubicle communication* With 
this in mind, four solutions vn.ll be suggested* 

1* Within the past three years, no fewer than 
three books, all ic^ritten by aclcnowledsat? intell^^ctualr , 
found their way into th'^ cultitral nainstream via the 
best seller list* Apparently, Charles Reich, /Ivin Toff- 
ler, and ^.av/rence Peter somehow found tl^eir respective 
paths out of the '^ivory tower** and were able to ccmunicate 
important ideas in a relatively sir^ple way. T>ey 
evidently strove, like the -:reat ad-^an in t'e slrjr, 
to reach as•^lar^e an audience as pos.-rible* In tl'is 
way, they T-ere helpin*;; to brid-e the cavernous -^'ap 
beU/een the intellectual world iand the social and/cr 
the functional --^orldCs). In the same T7ay, those involved 
in the intellectual ^^phere mi'iit try to relax their 
schola ly sophi.-^tication vhen cp^-'unr.catinr:: vital ideas • 
This p rhaps is a comment on the idea of snobbism 



previously dircus-^ed. 

The intelloctuals , ecp^-cially tho qualitativs 
ititelloctuals, v;ould appear to have a -•7ondorfuL 
potential as proinulrators of creative and useful idea.-. 
However, heretofore, much of their thitilcinr has b^en 
available only th-oufrh the journals of a scholarly 
nature. Perhaps the size of th^ir ir.mediate 
audience (generally-, other intellectuals) fails 
to do justice to their v;ordly thou-'hts. In other 
vords, "Speach-coinr.unication scholars may liave to 
accord more presti'ge and respectability to the 
individual :.7ho writes articles of a practical nature 
for popular periodicals such as the "Saturday 
Rcview.,,"^^ In rr.ore of a socio-corriunicaticn vein, 
perhaps this is vhat those no:: nurr.erous p-ofessors 
had in mind --/hen they decided to "mix'= /ith their 
students at the students* 'hanp--outG' — bars, coffee- 
houses, and tho lihe. Pie re , 0^ evidently relaxed his 
scholarly sophist5.cation just lonr enou-h to cotnniunicate 
his thoughts and feelings to his presurably not-so- 
sqphi.--ticated students, in return for their thou-hts 
and ideas in T.That v;as essentially a social situation. 
Thus, it sesms obvious that -./here cocio-coni-unication 



CO 

/°aary Gronlchite , "Out of the Ivory Palaces," in 
R. Kiblar and L. Barker, eds., Concontual F^^onti-erG 
in ^p-^ocH-Oomunicatim (New York: ".po'^ch .•■s-ociaticn 
of Arn-rica, 1969 1, p. U6. 
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is concerned, co is the id'^a of proximity, i.e. 
"bein=' in the ri^ht place at the ^irht tir.ie.** In 
order to diminish the chasm bet::ecn the intellectual 
vorld and th?^ other t^ o t or Ids, it an^ears the 
intellectu-il must leave his abode in tVe ivory 
tower for a time and, however briefly, ber:one a 
visitor on the f^rounds of t!ie 'horre team' and r>lay 
his f^aiae. 

2. Obviously, th-^ ^ainin^r of Icnowled'.a of a 
first-hand, exper?.ential nature can be nost 
valuable* This idea '-as just touched upon. Now, 
in this second su^rested solution, it as surnec primary 
importance. 

This posited solution concerns possible curriculum 
chanf-res which perhaps could be iruplevented for rrraduate 
students as xv^ell a.? the under'^raduate community. The 
aim of Guch revisions would have at its core this idea 
of proximity: to bring college rrtudents of va-ied inter- 
ests into a confluence, so to speak. ' For ins tance, 
a student ^^Tid h^s lin^^'lish as his oi- her major could 
be persuaded to enroll in a quantitatively-oriented 
cotirse on pe?rhaps a pass-fail basis. Or, a'^ain, a 
student majorin-^* in enrrineerin^" could^be aslced to 
attend a rerninar in speech, for example* The i:ope here 
would 1 2 to "-ain this experi'-^ntial kno-ledre of 'hox^ 
the ot:'er half liv3S.« . 
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Perhaps there is a <^reator percesV-ed ne'^d for a 
proTra- of this natiore to be effectuated in '^raduate 
institutions* For it is here that the student 
supposedly is accordsd the rank of •expert; • in 
other v/ords, he becomes a specialist. And it is in 
special i35,n^, it wruld seem, that the sttdent is r.ost 
liable to for^yet trie other half. A rrraduate student 
could perhaps be made, as part of his cotirse require- 
m^^nts for his do^rea , to enroll in a rrraduate seminar 
in a field essentially foreipcn to his interests. This 
policy a^ain could be implemented on a pass-fail 
basis. The idea then of proximity as a relevant 
concept potentially useful in brid'^inr^ fTaps of 
socio-coTTiaunication is this: that ^'hile nany persons 
nay have the ability to comrunicate t/ith others in 
different culture cubicles, this ability or talent 
can only be reali-ed if one is in the proper Jocale 
at the proper mome.nt. 

Attendant to this proposed solution is another 
which has as- its chief concern those courses of study 
which combine quantitative principles v;ith qualitative 
concepts. Durinrr the past d-cade or so, there bas been 
a trend in higher education (and a welcomed one at 
that) of developir^'? courses vhich tap verbal as well 
as nunc rical skills. To be sure, the fiold of speech- 
commun: nation has not escaped t* is trend. There are , 
for exr iplo , courses in experimental desicjn and 
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persuasion thc^ory ^^hich r^alce extensive use of the 
computer* Students should be hi'-'hly encoura"3d to 
enroll in such 'eclectic* courses* 

3. And speech-co^unication has a stake in this 
inter-disciplinary aporoach as vrell. There appear to 
be many v^ays in which this field of study can abet the 
inter -disciplinary apnroach, three of which will be 
briefly discussed here» 

(1) .5peech-comunication vjculd seen to possess 
potential relevance to lax7» In thi5? case , it is easy 
to see hov; porsuai^ion theory can be of invaluable 
assistance to th? courtroota iav/yer, for exanplo. Also, 
<5eneral projection and articulation techniques perhaps 
can aid the l-^wyer's cause • 

(2) Speech-comunication al,-*. pertains to the 
fie L,l- of-me dicine . In thir. regard, a cct^paratively 
new area of study has been born combininj p?:irciples 
of iiedici.ne with conr unication principles. The vstudy 
of tredical ccrinunicaticn can help to bridr^ the ^:ap 
of conr^unication betr-jeen doctor and patient, for 
instance* In tnedir^ine, as in oti e-; fields, there is a 
trend toward specialization. Ke-*^e , it- is ^;ell knovm 
that frequently, different specialists will confer on 
a pa""ticular case* Becau^re of tie special i::cd jargons 
each has developed, copnunication a^on^c the doctors my 
be difficult* Possibly, the study of mcdern ccr v.nica- 
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ticn theory can of as-istance to tho pli--ht of t!'e 
hi'-hly rperialised physician. 

(3) Frrnally, speech-connunication has the potential 
to aid the bur.inesTnan. Beoau-e he too is beconinfT 
more specialized, it may behoovv-j th--^ rcd'-rn 
businessman to learn and absorb as much as ae can 
concernin-'- communication theory. Perhaps such 
knowledge ray be of valuable as.'sistance in the business 
conference • 

4. The firivt three ideas posited are intimately 
bound up xv'ith a third. To help brid-e ths schisn 
befcreen the intellectual- thens elves, one may allov; 
oneself a quixotic moment and spealc of al-tainin-^ an 
unattainable -roal: b.-ccmin-r a "mini-tda Vinci" of a 
sort; that is, not someone who \rill necos -arily exist 
and operate in more ^-orlds than one, but sore one xiith 
expedience in several -or Ids so that he has at least 
an appreciation of th^ other half. The -oal then 
should be the attainment of the status of the super- 
intellectual. In otler words, the ideal situation where 
the model is concerned is to have Q. reside in the 
lar-est cxrcle in the intellectual v/orld, instead of in 
the smallest. 
Of causes and symptoms 

Perhaps , C3 , and the avant-Tardist possess th2 
trost potential to attain the Utopia of th- nodem-day 
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RenaiGsancc man* From a £?ocic-commim?.catLon . 
perspective, perhaps the ideal idyll would be for 
the circles denoting the ei-^ht cubicles be concurrent 
in some fashion, one neatly fitting into another* But 
that is not the way the wrld turns, at least in 
contemporary America* Toffler su-^rrests r/e are 
bombarded x^ith over-choice, which lo^rically can 
over-ki Contemporary nan just has to adjust. 

One of the ways in vhich man does adjust to the 
complexity of modem life is tcTfanta-i'^e* For example 
he may, subconsciously or other^^ise, take trips of 
nostalgia to ea-^lier times in his li^Te* And perhaps 
that , is one reason nor^talgia is popular now: ran 
has a desire to recall how it was w^h^n divisions 
in the' social structure were fewer and he was carry in-^' 
on meaningful dialogues va-th ot'^er men. This situation 
is depicted by the solid arrovzs connecting the 
adolescen-** academic world with the adole^•cent r^ocial 
world • Sa^ however, ^Mostalfcia has no survival 
value in the nodern world arji can onl^^ be considered a 
tTirht into dreamland. 

So life becomes more complex, and as technology 

j 

rushes on, it brin^c v;ith it specialization and 
diversity, concepts already discussed in Ghr.pter !!• 
Contemporary man lias no' choice but to "Co alon'", for it 
is probably true that the trend to^-ard a tochnolo-ical 

^^Technolo'-y and 'ocirl Ch an^'e , "li ^dnsborg, ed. 
(New Yoinc: Golunbia Unive-city P-ess, 196i^), p. '9. • 
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society may be irreversible, as .^ome su^r^est. And 
with special illation comes conpartment man and his 
speciali-ed jargons* Thus, it would appear as if the 
act of effective socio-conmunication, already a 
difficult enouf-::! venture, may even become more 
difficult. This is all to say that w'hat has been 
talked about here is the s^n^ptcm (lack of meanin-'ful 
socio- conununication) ; its cause is the rush of t^chnol- 
ojty. 
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CH.^PT'i:R V. 

CONCLUSION 
Li-nf.trtiong of the rtudy 

It is not cor.fcrt5.n?r to knot'7 that one mi^ht be 
obsolete totnorrbt^. Yet, that is thc> case one runs :r 
against v?hen attempting to present a Gtatic picture 
of an inc^sr-antly chan'-in^ cultural topo*:5raphy. 
That v;as one of the limitations of this study. 
Another limitation v?as the necessary utili^-'.ation of 
generalizations, or at least quasi-';^enerali-3ations , 
to describe the ex^ht cubicles and their nodes of 
socio-communication. Obviously, many exceptions cculd. 
have justifiably been -entioned. A third limitation 
of the study which can--be noted was the roliance on 
inferential and observational powers, espc-;ially in 
Chanter III. This was the unfo>^tunt=.te outcome of the 
paucity of relevant literature to the tr.'in concents 
of social copmunication and technolo^-y* 
5:u^inary 

T\is small work had as itr basic ^ oal the intro- 
ductic . of a qr^aci-new concept— socio-ccpjnunicatio^i, 
and th description of cuch 5ocio-com*-unication between 
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atld amr>n'^ different kinds of contemoorary nan. Chapter 
I dealt gen-^rally 'ditp introducin the "orlc and 
specifically V7ith d^^finin'^ the ter^^ socic-conmunication. 
The definition arrived at '-'as 'hupan interaction, anonr 
and between different classes of people, by means of 
verbal and non-verbal expression in day-to-day social 
situations. 

Chapter II was conce-^ned with su-.mariz5.ng man 
and his social communication, fron prehistoric tirres 
to the present. Next, technolcy and speoialir^ation 
were discussed in light of the concept of socio- 
communication, A causal chain vas proponed, linUinT 
these concepts. Later, the contemporary culture 
map was split into ei'-ht cubicles of man, based on 
posited characteristic values. Finally, the?e eiTht 
kinds of man were briefly characterized as to life 
style • 

Chapter III v;as concerned ^-ith a description of 
the socio-cornriunication a^-onr and betv7eon the cubicles, 
based on inferences from related liteVature and informal 
conversations v;ith respected professors in the field of 
conmunir olo'^y. 

Finally, Chapter IV su^rested several possible 
solutionc to r:aps in contcmpora--y socio-corxTvunication^ 
5:n^restions fo*^ further research 

Perhaps three or four hypotheses, fjenerated from 
the fore^oin^ dlsrur-:.cn, could be te'^ted^ 
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(1) That the avant-^jardist and s:7in -er of the social 
-'•or Id onjoy a meaningful SGcio-connunicative relation- 
ships 

(2) That Qo and the social activ:.st enjoy a 
m^^aninf^ful sccio-communicativc relationship* 

(3) That Qj^ and the functional man, while p.-rhaos 
enra'^inc^ in a professional rolat5.onship, do not 
coTtimunicatively interact on a social level. 

(4) That specialization and technicality 5.n 
lan'cuage tend to enhance the quality of' intracubicle 
conr;unication v;hile at the same time tend to inhibit 
meaninrjful intercubicle communication* 

But one nocescarily needs a way to test such 
hypotheses* T^/o research designs will be offered* 

(1) After identifyin- those various types of men 
(perliaps via a questionnaire), it may be pes T^le to 
place tT'7o or more of them in a typical experimental 
setting-— a room with a one-v7ay vdrror, for example* 
The experimenter mry then be able to observe f'eir 
interaction and to record tl:eir comr^unication* Possibly, 
a factor analysis could th^^n be applied to .*:uch 
cor^munication to determine what vas^said and hcwr\t 

was said* 

(2) This second desitn is r.orrwhat more romple::* - 
To miti,^ate tl'^e effects of the tjrpical experimental 
setting on the actions of tr.oso bein^- tested, perl^^aps 
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thesG d5.ff i^i-^ent Icinds of people cou^d bo invited to 

an Informal rjath vincf T-^-xlned obse .-s could also 

attend such a ^atberinr^ to dctevnine v?ho interacted 

wifn -•Thotn and vhat ^'as ^aid. This v7ould constitute the 

pre-test. Then, several of those persons could perhapj 

be persuaded to enroll in a course of 'tudy, v;here 

communicative interaction • ould be relairively easy, 

Tliis v;ould con:stitute the treatPi-^nt. Finally, the 

subjects could then be administered a post-test in the 

form of interaction at another informal -^'atherin'^ 

subsequent to the completion of the course. The object 

of course would be to obse-^ve any cban-^'es in 

communicative interaction tha-" took nlace as a result 

of the treatment. 

A concXusicn 

Center p or ary man, despr-te troubled times, still 

retains the {$ift — that which permits hii^ to trans""^it 

his thoughts onto others and receive similar informa- 

tiori. fro!^ ot^^er men. ]'an*s ability to communicate -dth 

other men in ordered patterns perhaps con?.titites the 

only true savior from the holocaust that may await hr^ 

at the end of a '^mded ^^Is'^ile. In ^'hat soiretim.es 

aonears to be an inrveasin'*'*y dehu-'^anizD.n.'^ ^ orld, the 

concept of socio-comr^unica'-ion may hold much potential 

for the restoration of man^s hu*"»an-ness. On that 

san* mine note , the thesis concludes. 

We ar^ rade in lar^e nart by our abilities 
of mind nnd body, by the decree to ^-hich 
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we mold and are mold 2d by circunsrancGs and 
by our ideals. One in'^redicnt in our id-al. 
is balance bett.'een the sp';ciali"ed and tho 
broadly interested nind. I beOjLcve-that 
cuvretttly there xs^too '-reat cnpliasis,,, 
on the specialist. " 



^Oin:-raham, "The Onnivorous I'ind," p, 193, 
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